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Our Special Contributors. 


OLD SETTLERS. 

Tusne was a period of the world when the found- 
ing of an empire or of a city was a work of time. 
We look back with great veneration to the early 
days of Rome, Athens, Paris, and London, And, as 
is the case in other things, our veneration increases 
as our knowledge decreases. In our own time an 
unmannerly change has been wrought. States are 
yearly events. We might keep a register of towns 
and,villages, as we do of marriages and births. Cities 
are turned off with the same celerity with which a 
bucket or pair of shoes is manufactured. In conse- 
quence, there is a strange violation of our associations, 
Should one be invited to attend a meeting of the early 
settlers of London with what awe would he antici- 
pate the weird assembly of venerable gray-beards 
brought back in shadowy vision to life and observa- 
tion! But in our land, and especially in the West, 
where everything is done upon a sublime contempt 
of history, a meeting of old settlers would bring 
together as jolly a set of youngsters as ever laughed 
and rollicked at a log-rolling or cabin-building. The 
fact is, that we do more in ascore of years now-a- 
days, than in the lazy days of yore they did in five 
centuries. And a young man is a patriarch at 
twenty-five, and venerable without a white hair on 
his head! 

We read last winter a pamphlet account of the 
first settlers of Rochester, N. Y.; and to-day we 
have received a newspaper account ofan Old Settlers» 
Meeting at Indianapolis, Indiana. 

The rules admit to membership all persons who 
were at Indianapolis before the year 1827. Now, if 
we recollect aright, the place was first selected about 
1820; so that seven years was the full period al- 
lowed for settlement. After that no one was an 
early settler ! 

It is not a little amusing to read the simple events 
of early days, and imagine the interest which will 
be felt in them five hundred years hence. Whata 
racket it would make in the historical world if some 
lucky antiquarian should discover the place where 
the first cabin was built at Rome, or the name of 
the man who cleared off the timber from the prin- 
cipal streets in early days; or the names of the 
families that concluded to camp down upon the site 
of Athens, or the first impressions of the men who 
concluded to make a settlement on the hills of Jeru- 
salem! Can any body tell us who cut the first 
stick of timber on the Boulevards? Can any one 
ascertain the name of the man who raised barley in 
Cheapside, or pastured his cows on the fields where 
Westminster Abbey stands? But we know some 
things quite as curious of New-York city. 

The ground on which Cincinnati stands was once 
offered for a saddle and bridle! It would be a 
strong horse that could carry the worth of that 
saddle and briddle now. 

The names of the men who cleared Main street, 
and several other principal streets of Rochester, are 
written ina book! We have journals and letters, 
and various records which give to our eyes again 
the unbroken wilderness from Albany to Niagara! 
We know many of the first men who pushed out 
for exploration, and their opinions of the soil of half 
the richest counties in the State, while they were 
lying under the moist leaves, untouched for centuries 
with a single golden drop of sunlight ! 

But our object was not to indulge in these fancies 
of our own, but to give a few extracts from the ac- 
counts rendered at the Old Settlers’. Meeting at In- 
dianapolis! 

The first paper in Indianapolis was the Gazette, 
published by Geo. Smith and Nat. Bolton. The 
second name is familiar to all Hoosiers, and its own- 
er bids fair to wear it honorably for years to come. 
A man need not be very old tobe a Hoosier Cadmus, 
Samuel Maxwell gives an account of himself thus : 

“In February, 1820, my father, John Maxwell, 
and others, came here. They came far in advance 
of civilization. Delaware Indians were still settled 
along White River and Fall Creek. The farthest 
Northern settlement from the Ohio then was at 
Sandy Creek, this side of Vernon. All was wilder- 
ness from there to the North. In moving, we had 
to make rafts tocross the streams. When we came 
near this point, we struck the Indian trace, near the 
point where Mr. McClung now lives, and the next day 
pitched our tents near the crossing of the Crawfords- 
ville road and Fall creek. When we reached here, 
we had to live ina log cabin, and eat ‘ flat cake,’ 
without ‘shortening.’ We had to fare roughly but 
but never lived more happily. I was here living 
in that cabin, when the Commissioners came to 
select the seat of Government. They had visited 
several places, and finally selected this. I attended 
the first meeting in the place, which was held in 
the open air, in the spot now the Governor’s Circle, 
and the congregation sat upon the fallen trees and 
logs.” 

Religious meetings under the trees in summer 
days are among the most memorable experiences, 
Rudely-dressed men, picturesque with jeans, linsey- 
Woolsey, or skins, women nursing their babes and 
using the nearest bush for clothes-line and wardrobe, 
the twilight recesses of the forests on every side, the 
mild cadence of leaves sounding fitfully in the wind 
the sharp outcry of wild birds, or the dull hammer- 
ing of the wood-pecker—what have our city churches 
to’touch the imagination like these? An organ? 
Once let a thunder-storm burst over head and roar 
through the forests, and you will never hear such 
another organ in church or cathedral! 

“John Maxwell, (speaker’s father) was the first 
Justice of the Peace in the county, and Corbly the 
first constable. The first case ever tried, I believe, 
was a charge of profane swearing preferred by Dr. 
Coe against some man. The speaker then gave a 
sketch of Dr. Coe’s arrival here. The doctor had 
lived with Mr. Maxwell till a home could be built 
for him. In those days, corn was $1 per bushel, 
and it had often to be brought from Connersville ; 
and when ground, three grains were knocked into 
two by the miller’s toll. The fare was composed 


of fish and pound cake; the corn was pounded, the 
fine used for bread add the coarse for hominy.” 


Will any one tell us who was the first Justice of 
the Peace in Thebes? Who was first constable in 
Athens? Who was the first doctor in Rome ? 

_.| Mr Maxwell closed with a brief account of his 
life after leaving here; had organized Montgomery 
county and built the first cabin in Clinton county 
and feeling a strong desire to ‘move’ again, he let 
his wife choose between coming back here and going 
to Kanzas; she choose to come here, and thus he 
said : ‘I am among you again.’ ” 

Here is a man for you! He organized Mont- 
gomery county. After founding the capital, started 
Clinton county, and now is only kept by his wife, 
in his old age, (for he must be now nearly fifty /) 
from going"to Kanzas to extemporize several States 
before he dies ! 

General Hanna thus gives his experiences : 


“When I came, trees were growing in the Court- 
House square, and no street was clear of timber, 
except a part of Washington. I knew every man in 
the place, and when I saw a persom{ looked at him ; 
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expecting and feeling sure that knew him. Now, 
I know hardly se bp and hardly expect to know 
a man when I look at him. 

“In those days, we had nobody who was too lazy to 
work, or too proud to beg, if need be, but every- 
body was too honest to steal. The general rule 
with the settlers then was to help each other 
everybody assisted everybody else, in all their labors 
and troubles, and the whole community were like 
brothers. I came here 40 years old, and I helped my 
neighbors to clear off their timber, and get in their 
harvests. We lived then upon venison and fish. We 
had little else, and I was a good hunter and fisher. I 
joined in all thesports and exercises of the time, 
could sing a corn husking-song, and dance reels, 
and was well prepared for all the social relations of 
the day. And even now, when I see these sports 
going on, I feel like one of Burns’s ‘Twa dogs ;’ I 
want to be ‘ barkin wi ’em.’ ” 

Demas McFarland, among other reminiscences, 
gives the following military items : 


‘My next appearance in public life was when the 
militia were organized. I was requested to run for 
captain, but refused. There was no election in con- 
sequence. The colonel threatened, if officers were 
not elected, to transfer us to the organization at 
Indian Creek, which would take us a long distance 
from home to muster; and rather than submit to 
that, I agreed to take the office. I was elected, but 
I wouldn't treat. But having the office, I had to 
get a uniform, and that bothered me. But at last I 
went to work and killed eighteen deer, divided the 
meat with my neighbors, dressed the skins, for 
some settler had told me how to do it, and I had 
saved the deer’s brains, and had some tools of my 
father’s, and when dressed, I took them to Conners- 
ville, and sold them for an old epaulette and a 
sword, (Great laughter.) Many of you have seen 
me flourishing with these military accoutrements, 
and I need not describe them.” 

Mr. Samuel Frazier, the first newspaper carrier 
of Indianapolis, and the first sail, after giving some 
account of his emigration from Tennessee, which 
he left for a dislike to slavery, walking 450 miles to 
reach Indianapolis, thus offsets the military honors 
of Mr. McFarland: 

“Twas once elected to a military office—tirst 
sergeant—and, unlike Mr, McFarland, I did treat. 
I treated out three bottles of whisky, and the boy 
that carried it round said that such a man to treat 
would certainly some day be a captain. I thought 
if the office could be bought with liquor I would be 
a captain; but before a vacancy occurred I became 
a temperance man, and have been ever since.” 

A new feature was now added to the meeting, 
which we give in the words of the local historian : 
“At this point a party of young ladies, who had 
slipped out of the house unperceived, and taken a 
circle away around the crowd, came up the walk, 
dressed in the clothes of the early days. Their 
scanty proportions, short waists, or rather no waists, 
and straight sleeves, contrasting with the volumi- 
nous skirts and ample material (except about the 
bosom) of our present fashions, created a good deal 
of merriment. The crowd gathered about the 
‘show,’ and stopped the speaking fora few minutes. 
After all had seen their ‘ fill,’ the speaker resumed.” 

We do not know that the military spirit of the 
early times will gain much credit by the character- 
istic anecdote related by Daniel Yandes, who related 
with a good deal of humor a fight which took place 
between old Mr. Townsend, a Quaker, and Gen. 
John Carr, State Agent. It was while Mr. Town- 
send was laying off his land. There was quite a 
company assembled together, and after all had 
drunk as much as they wanted, Townsend laid aside 
the “Quaker” for awhile. He was pretty well 
“corned,” and ready for mischief. Some one pro- 
posed, very gravely, that they have a jight, and the 
idea was thought a first rate one. (Great laughter.) 
Carr and the Quaker were the combatants selected, 
and, after a pretty good contest, the Quaker whip- 
ped the General. 

We will give but a single extract more, from Mr. 
James Blake. Mr. Blake said he would relate some 
of the incidents of the times of 1821, concerning 
some of his friends: 

“T have got here,” said Mr. Blake, “the first 
docket of the first Justice in this County, Mr. Max- 
well. In those days Court was held out of doors, 
the Squire sitting in the door of his house as the 
place of honor. There was but one lawyer, and he 
had to be always present, to enlighten the Court on 
matters of law. When the evidence was in, the 
Squire, to get to counsel with the lawyer, would 
light his pipe and say he would walk about and 
think of the matter. As he went out of the door 
he would give the lawyer a wink and walk round 
the house to the right hand, while the lawyer 
would saunter off to the left hand, and thus the two 
would meet and hold a consultation behind the 
chimney. The Squire would then return and ren- 
der judgment. The jury would go into the woods 
and sit around upon the logs, about where Dr. 
Cook’s house now is, to make up their verdict. 
There was no jail nearer than Connersville, and 
the constable used to summon the ‘posse commita- 
tus’ to help him take the culprit to jail. Thenthere 
would be great times. One man would have no 
saddle, another no bridle, another no horse, an- 
other neither horse, saddle nor bridle, and each 
would have to borrow the missing article of some- 
body else to make up the necessary accoutrements 
for traveling. Then the guard would meet on the 
appointed day, with their guns and horses, and 
make all ready for a start. Once,” said Mr. 
Blake, ‘‘ when thus situated, just ready to start, we 
heard a crackling among the bushes, and looking 
about, found that the prisoner, finding the guard 
thinking more of themselves than him, had broke 
for the timber. They shouted and fired at him, 
but he got away. That was the way the legal busi- 
ness of the country was managed then. Mr. 
Fletcher was the indispensable lawyer, (laughter,) 
and his hand-writing could be seen on nearly every 
page of the dockets.” 

These incidents, and many others which might 
be gathered up, will increase in interest as time 
rolls on. This same excellent man, James Blake, 
once said to us that the first year he lived in Indi- 
anapolis he used about once a week to go down to 
White River, about 2 mile distant, to look up and 
see the sky. In town the forests were too dense 
for such a luxury ! 


Why should not pains be taken in all our West- 
ern cities to collect and record the incidents of early 
times? They are precious legacies, fast fading 
away. Every man who dies carries down a history 
with him as well worth knowing as the lost vol- 
umes of classical writers. We especially desire 
that, next year, pains should be taken to bring out 
the early religieus labors of Christian men in Indi- 
anapolis. No man can estimate the debt which 
subsequent times will owe to the tenacious fidelity 
of a few Christian men, some of whom yet live. 


J * 


SHALL WE HAVE A PERMANENT FREE 
PICTURE GALLERY ? 


Since the appearance of an article in these col- 
umns,entitled “A Suggestion to our Artists,”we have 
discussed the whole subject with one of our leading 
painters, and find that it had already attracted his 
attention and that of others ; indeed, so much light 
has our conversation with him enabled us to throw 
on the possibilities of securing what is wanted, that 
we may well be excused for again stirring the 
matter. 

So far as we have read and heard, the experience 


























of travelers in Europe seems to be that even in the 
large cities drunkenness is not a common vice, is 
not the profession of any one class, and that tem- 
perance societies and the Maine-Law are far from 
being such necessities there as here. We are well 
aware that an explanation of these facts has been 
discovered in the superior mildness and lightness of 
the European wines over those which are sold 
among us; but although this may be the case, and 
doubtless is in many instances, we presume that 
they will intoxicate, and to secure that end need 
only to be drank in immoderate quantities; we have, 
therefore, only to ask why they are so consumed 
here, and @re not so consumed abroad. 

We believe that the difference between Euro- 
peans and Americans in this respect is greatly 
owing to the large opportunities for public amuse- 
ment which are enjoyed by the people of France, 
Germany and Italy, more especially in the first two 
places; add, that the climate favors the enjoyment 
of these opportunities, and that the people, by long 
use and natural temperament, are thoroughly open 
to all the influences that flow from them. These 
people may be said to live out of doors; they are 
lively, merry, easily athused, caring little for eating 
and drinking, but thronging the parks, the theatres 
and the picture-galleries in well-dressed and good- 
humored crowds: 

We trust that we shall not be accused of drawing 
an Arcadian picture,too unlike the reality. We donot 
need to be reminded of the other side of this pleas- 
ing tapestry, nor shown the tags and loose threads 
that spoil the harmony of the picture. We have 
nothing now to say about the misery, the poverty, 
and the ignorance of the lower orders in these Eu- 
ropean countries. Neither is there anything that 
troubles us in the alleged fact that these parks, 
picture-galleries and theaters are supported by the 
government in order to distract the attention of a 
deluded populace while its pockets are being picked 
by those in authority. If governments abroad find 
it to their interest to do these things for a bad 
end, perhaps our own government will find it to 
their interest to do the same things for good ends ; 
and ifa people, heavily taxed, ridden by oppression 
in every shape, ignorant and poor, still find them- 
selves able to take pleasure in the means provided 
for their amusement, how much more ought our 
people, who do not labor under such disadvantages, 
to find happiness and healthful recreation in the 
same pleasures. 

We hold it to be an important duty of the gov- 
ernment of every city and large town to provide the 
people with means for proper amusement. In a 
large city, the chiefest of these means is an ample 
public park, healthily situated, beautifully laid out 
with walks, drives and fountains, and free to all. 
Next to this comes a good public library, arranged 
on the largest scale, with an ample supply of books 
such as the people want to read, and made as free as 
is consistent with the safety and preservation of the } 
books; and next to this is a permanent, free ex- 
hibition of pictures and statues in a part of the 
city where it will be most accessible and will 
invite the greatest number of visitors. 

Boston has always dealt generously by her 
citizens in these regards; she has a good public 
park, well laid out, and most charmingly situated ; 
and she has lately established a public library on a 
noble scale, one of whose liberal practical features 
is that every book called for is immediately procured, 

New-Bedford, also, has recently inaugurated her 
“ public drive” —an admirably-built road of, we be- 
lieve, five miles in length—circling a promontory 
which runs out into the ocean—an undertaking ac- 
complished only with great expense, and for pur- 
poses of pleasure merely—the road positively end- 
ing where it begins, and calculated, seen from this 
point of view, to make utilitarians dumb with as- 
tonishment and vexation. 





New-York, also, has taken the first steps towards 
securing for her citizens a fine public Park. We 
hope that the Common Council has at last ex- 
hausted its ingenuity in trying to defeat the wishes 
of the people, and that we shall ere long see the 
public grounds laid out; whenever it comes, it will 
be a great public blessing. A public picture-gal- 
lery is still, however, wanting in every large city in 
our country, so far as we are aware. Yet it is one 
of the most important needs in our social frame 
work, and in the power of its influence, goes hand- 
in-hand with the public Library, and the public 
Park. We earnestly call upon all the friends of 
temperance and popular reform to aid us in the 
work of establishing such a gallery inour city. Let 
us ask the city government to help us if need be— 
certainly it might pay the expenses of hiring a 
room—but if it will do nothing, then let the money 
be raised by direct appeals to our citizens, and there | 
ought to be no difficulty in raising the necessary 
amount. Five thousand dollars would have to be | 
raised every year; and that amount, supposing that 
the artists would contribute their pictures—the as- 
sociation paying for cartage both ways—would sup 
porta Free Gallery in our city. We believe that 
there would be no difficulty whatever in securing 
pictures and statues in plenty. Artists are always 
glad to have their works seen by the public, and 
their sale would only be assisted by this free exhi- 
bition. And there can be no doubt that in the 
course of the year, the citizens of New York would 
see on the walls of their gallery a collection of pic- 
tures worthy, for interest and excellence, of all the | 
money and labor necessary to support it. 

The men who have been most active in proposing | 
and carrying into execution the Maine-Law, ought | 
to remember that their duty is on/y half done when | 
they have taken the temptation of the bottle away | 
from the poor. From that black bottle men sucked | 
at least a temporary bliss, and a relief for the time 
from the harsh memory of care and privation. And 
even those who were in better circumstances flew 
to it for relief from ennui, and from the absence of | 
higher pleasures. Jen will have amusement. There 
is an axiom which might as well be learned once 
and for all. Men will be amused, and if they find 
themselves hampered and shut off in all pursuit of 
good, wholesome pleasure, then they will take what 
they can get. You have taken away the bottle, you 
have broken up the bar-rooms—which, with all their 
baneful associations, were to many a pleasant resort 
—you have taken from the poor laborer the solace he 
sought in his cups,—to what end, oh, my brother! 
if you leave him uncared for, and delay to help him 
toa higher good? What is five thousand dollars in 
a city like New-York? Yet when we remember the 
old Art Union rooms, and the crowd—yes, the 
crowd—that used to throng those galleries in the 
evening, is it easy to exaggerate the advantage to 
be gained from having a permanent, free gallery of 
pictures and statues in which all who were drawn 
thither might find rest after a day spent in disagree- 
able toil ? 
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One great cause of the degradation of our poor, 
is found in the fact, that they have no means of es- 
caping even for a season from the memory of their 
suffering. All day they toil and moil—all day they 
are surrounded by scenes and objects that blind the 
mind and keep it in the mire, and when night comes 
it brings no change. The same corners, the same 
streets, the same people—all day and all night. 
Earrpstly they desire a change, and crave for some- 
thingybrighter; gladly would they go to the public 
park with its lamps and music, gladly would they 
get a book if there were a public library open to 
them, gladly would they spend an hour in a gallery 
of pictures in the presence of beauty, amid pleasant 
faces and the hum of cheerful talk. But there are 
no such places open to them, and they are thrown 
back upon degrading and destroying sources of 
merely animal pleasure. Poverty would lose one- 
half its sting, and the poor man would feel himself 
twice a man if those who have the intelligence to 
perceive his wants and the power to answer them, 
would but be active in the matter. 

We shall return to this subject in next week’s 
paper. CiaRreNce Cook, 
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GENERAL ASSOCIATION OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


Norrnamrron, June 27, 18565. 


Tae General Association of Massachusetts met at 
this place last evening, and was organized by the 
choice of Rev. H. B, Hooker, of Falmouth, as Mode- 
rator. In the evening a sermon on Home Missions, 
was preached by Dr. Badger, of the A.H.M.S., on the 
failure of Dr. Todd, who was appointed to that service. 

This morning the business of the Association was 
entered upon with the usual promptness and rapidity. 
The reports of those who had been appointed to repre- 
sent the Association to corresponding bodies came up 
first in order. Among these was the reading of a let- 
ter written by Rev. Dr. J. S, Clark, who had been ap- 
pointed delegate to Oregon, giving a most fraternal 
expression of the interest felt in the success of those 
excellent brethren who are in coming generations to 
be honored as the Pilgrim Fathers of the Pacific coast. 
The report of Rev. Samuel Harris of his attendance 
at the Presbyterian General Assembly, N. S., which 
met at St. Louis, appears worthy of being copied : 

MR. HARRIS’8 REPORT. 

“ As your delegate I had the pleasure of conveying 
your fraternal greetings to the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church, N.S, at its last meeting in 
st. Louis, and was received with the most cordial ex- 
preesions of fraternal regards. 

“The most important measure adopted by the As- 
sembly was the appointment of a Committee of Church 
Extension, designed to receive contributions from the 
churches, and to disburse them in certain ‘ exceptional 
eases’, in which it is the policy of the American 
Home Missionary Society to withhold aid. ‘Such as 
for example, the employmant of Synodical and Presby- 
terial, and generally of exploring or itinerant Pres- 
byterian missionaries, and the planting of Presbyterian 
churches in advance of all others in towns and neigh- 
borhoods ; and the founding of churches within the 
chartered limits of cities and large villages.’ 

“To this action of the General Assembly it seems 
proper distinetly to direct your attention. Since the 
Congregational churches of the West rightfally look 
to the Congregational churches of the East for sympa- 
thy and help, it is proper to inquire whether excep- 
tional cases are not as likely to exist among them, 
equally demanding aid which the Home Missionary 
Suciety cannot render, and demanding also some ar- 
rangement more effective than any that exists for ren- 
dering it. And since we are joint contributors with the 
N, S. Presbyterians to the funds of that Society—the 
churches of Mavsachueetts having contributed during 
tbe last year $40,695 to that treasury, besides supplying 
the missionary work within their own bounds—any 
measure tending to divert to another and a denomina- 
tional channel the contributions of the Presbyterians, 
demands our attentive consideration. 

‘* Within a few years the relations of Congregational 


INFANT BAPTISM, 


Among the reports presented was one which had 
been drawn up by Dr. Adams, of Boston, as chairman 
of a Committee appointed last year to consider and 
report on the subject of Infant Baptism. As no meet- 
ing had been held of the Committee, the report was 
received as in a degree informal. 

The report expresses the opinion that no good pur 
pose will be served by dwelling on the supposed de- 
linquency in this duty, as any neglect is to be remedied 
by each pastor in his own field, who will not be help- 
ed in his effort by proofs of cimilar neglect in other 
places. Among the means by which the practice may 
be promoted, it is of vital importance to present the 
subject, at all times, in public and private, in the most 
highly spiritual manner, to avoid the killing influence 
ofj the mere letter of ordinances, to which our hearts, 
prone to formalism, are constantly liable, even in the 
two simple Christian ritee. The consequence of error on 
this point is unmeaning observances, or contempt and 
neglect. Instruction is often given in an argumenta- 
tive way, that leads to a controversial tone and man- 
ner, filling the minds of hearers with thoughts of an- 
tagonists, and their various modes of assault. In 
other cases there is a mere historical, ecclesiastical, 
or moral presentation of the subject, with which the 
common mind has no sympathy. There needs less 
attempt to enforce and reénforce the practice by ap- 
peals to the Old Testament economy. We should 
rather take our position with the parent, on the infinite 
privilege and duty of consecrating the child to God. 
This done, the rest is easy. To secure the observance 
of the Lord’s Supper, we seek to excite in men those 
feelings which lead them to say: “Tell me, O Thou 
whom my soul loveth, where thou feedest, and where 
thou makest thy flock to rest at noon.” We have no 
need, then, to argue the duty of communing, nor to 
show how the Lord’sSupper came iu the place of the 
Passover. Had we preached about the Lord’s Supper as 
we are too apt to preach about Baptism, we should 
have repelled many from it, and made it a formal cere 
mony to many. Why should not spiritual views and 
feelings take the precedence in those who practice 
Baptiam, as in those who celebrate the Lord’s Supper, 
so that everything which a pastor does in the way of 
making Christian parents feel a deeper interest in the 
spiritual welfare of their children, by making the fa- 
mily altar a more hallowed place, by encouraging pri 
vate prayer and religious converaation with children 
on the part of parents, will tend more directly than 
anything else to promote Infant Baptiem, which is de- 
signed of God, and is acceptable to him only us an 
expression and a ‘uvaos of spiritual benefits and spiri- 
tual views and teclings in parents towards their 
offspring? The opposite method of promoting 
Infant Baptism, by holding it forth as u duty, ar- 
guing from circumcision, aud the identity of the 
Church in all ages, and feom household baptisms in 
the New Testament that we ought to practice it, is 
seldom successful, and does very little spiritual good 
even where it succeeds. A state of feeling which will 
crave an outward expression of the thing, is the only 
true foundation upon which we can establish the prac- 
tice. We never Wad occasion to preach on the duty of 
funeri hts to the dead; the bereaved have no need 
to be admonished that solemn obsequies are a natural 
expression of sorrow alone; the feelings recoil from 
the thought of unceremonious sepulture. 
see how inviolable and safe is an outward observance 
with which the feelings are blended. 

There was then a discussion of the question of Church 
membership of baptised children, with reference to the 
distracting diversity of views concerning it, and urging 


Here we 


that the practice of Infant Baptism will be promoted 
most effectually by divesting it of everything which di- 
verts the mind from the simple privilege of covenanting 
with God in behalf of a child, and which seems to in- 
terfere afterward with his individual responsibleness 





churches, and those represented by the Assembly, have 
materially changed. With whatever earnestness good 
men on both sides may have desired that they should 
be one denomination, it has become a fact that they 
are and must be two, Each denomination must adapt 
its course of action to these new relations. This sub 
ject has already received much attention from the last 
and previous Assemblies. Besides the Committee on 
Church Extension, arrangements have been made for 
ministerial education, for the publication of books and 
tracts, and for the erection of church buildings; and the 
tlenomination has entered energetically on the work of 
developing its own resources, and using the means of 
denominational success, The same subject demands the 
attention of Congregationalists. The questions per- 
taining to it are forced on us by the exigency of the 
times, and they must be deliberately considered. But 
in determining the measures fitted to the exigency, 
there is need on both sides of all the wisdom and 
catholicity that both denominations poszess. I trust 
the Congregationalists of Massachusetts, while showing 
a proper regard to the rights and interests of the Con- 
gregational churches, will never depart from that 
catholic spirit which is our essential element of Con- 
greyvationaliem, and has been the glory of its past his. 
tory. Our first aim must continue to be, to build up 
Chriav’s kingdom. 

“In attending whe sessions of the Assembly, the 
strongest impression on my mind was this; that in 
adaptng our plans to existing circumstances, the utmvst 
care should be used «n both sides, so to conduct our 
discussions among ourselves and our intercourse with 
each other, and so to arrange all our plans, that Pres- 
byterians aud Congregationalists sha'! be sympathizing 
and cooperative, not antagonistic. Standing there 
in the midst of the immense field of Home-Mission 
work, seeing its imperative demand for al! our re 
sources, | felt that it would be a disaster and a sin 
which no words can measure, if these two denomina- 
tions divert their strength from the great work of sub 
duing the land to Christ to a miserable squabble about 
Church polity; andif mutual jealousies and opposition 
take the place of our long and Christian codperation, 
i am happy to say that the catholic sentiments uttered 
on the floor of the Assembly, and the cordiality of 
fraternal regard avowed to the churches of Massachu- 
setts, awaken the hope that the spirit of trustful codp- 
eration will not cease tu control that important branch 
ot Christ’s Church.” 

Mr. Harris is a considerate and eminently judicious 
minister, careful in forming opinions, and his judgment 
here deliberately expressed, will undoubtedly be rati- 
fied by the general voice of the ministers and churches 
of Maseachusetts. 

DEVOTIONAL EXERCISES. 

During the forenoon, there was a rest made in the 
couree of business, and a little time was devoted to de- 
votional exercises, which were rendered peculiarly im- 
pressive by the fraternal exhortations of the venerable 
Drs. Cooley and Humphrey. Dr. Cooley said he had 
never been engaged in controversy with any of his 
brethren—he had loved them all; he had outlived a 
whole generation of ministers, and he wished to im- 
press now upon those who are now bearing the bur- 
den and heat of the day the especial importance of 
leading the young of their congregations to an early 
love of the Scriptures. He considered that, if a child 
had learned to read and love the Bible, a great step is 
gained towards his conversion. Dr. Humphrey dwelt 
on the light with which the active years of one’s min- 
istry presents itself after it is past. A statement was 
read by Dr. Davis, the Registrar, of the deaths of 
six pastors and six ministers who had ceased to be pas- 
tors. The average of the ages of the pastors deceased 
was 66} years, of the ex-pastors 77, and of the whole 
number, 70 years—a very remarkable illustration of 
the longevity of the ministry in New-England. There 
were present at this meeting, in the full vigor of their 
faculties, five of the survivors of a former generation, 
two of them still pastors, Rev. Drs. Williston, Cooley 
Humphrey, Allen, and Woodbridge; their ages are, 


for the child, by connecting with it a mystical relation 
of the child to the Church. 
occasion to our Baptist brethren to say with plausibili 
ty, that they are the only Protestant denomination 
who make regeneration exclusively a test of Church- 


Do we hereby vive 


membership! If we, as pastors, will give attention to 
the simple subjest of parental privilegy and obtigation 
suggested by the simple promise, “1 wii be a God to 
thee and to thy seed,” and labor most with the affee 
tions of parents in commending this promize, we shall 
effect that which gives to the practice of Infant Bap 


tiem, all its value, and the absence of which, as iad 

eated by a neglect of {nfant Baptism ou the part of 

those who hold it, is the only occasion of concern 
This report was thought by some to be defective in 


the presentation of some paris of the eubject, and 
some of the members wished a fuller exhibition of 
the Scriptural and historical argument, aud after a brief 
discussion the subject ito a new Com- 


mittee, to report next year. 


was comimitt 


TUE *TATE OF BELIGION, 


The afternoon an] evening of Wednesday were de- 
voted to the reception uf reports from the several as- 
sociation: and corresponding bodies on the general 


Most of the associations reported an 
almost universal prevalence of peace and external pros- 
perity among the churches. Nearly every one report- 
ed revivals of religion, more or less powerful, in some 
of the churches, adding in the aggregate about as 
many members as are removed by the constant flow 
of ‘he stream of death and emigration to theWest. The 
provision for the support of pastors has been liberally 
increased in very many cases, and the belief was ex- 
pressed of a general kindly dispostion in this respect 
among our congregations. The statements of the dele- 
gates from corresponding bodies out of this State 
were unwritten, some of them rather extended, but 
were frank and fraternal in tone, and went pretty 
fully into the agitating question of the day—the rela- 
tions of Congregational and Presbyterian churches. 

The delegate appointed by the General Association 
of Michigan was Rev. John D. Pierce, who has been 
for more than thirty years a laborious and faithful 
Congregational missionary and pastor on the front- 
iers, first in New-York and afterwards in Michigan. 
Having been unexpectedly prevented from a personal 
attendance, he substituted a letter, which was read. 
He gratefully records the year of prosperity which 
has been enjoyed by the churches of the Peninsula. 
He expresses thanks to the churches of the East for 
what has been done by their liberality in the West. 
He then gives his experience in regard to the question 


state of religion 


He says: 


region, and was told on landing that, as there was no 
ize Congregational churches; that the system_could 
not be made to work out of New-England. But hav- 
ing safely pat the Hudson without conversion, the 
crossing of the Lake had produced no effect. The re- 
sult was, there were Congregational charehes oi 
ganized; but for long years it was a mere struggie tor 
life against adverse influences. The moet injurious re- 
ae were put afloat. 


ministry by Presbyterian Boards.” 





91, 83, 76, 72, 70—the average being 78.4 


whether Congregationalism is adapted to the West. 


‘* Nearly a quarter of a century ago I entered this 
Congregationalism here, it would not be best to organ- 


It was said Congregationaliem 
est was a different thing from that East ; that it was 
here fast sinking into Perfectionism, and embracing 
species of error. That there has been no case of defee-| J, 
tion I do not affirm. But, brethren, I do speak that I pr 
know, and testify that I have seen, when Isay that is the chief of sinners; but through Him who came 
almost without an exception, the men who introduced 
that heresy were ordained and introduced into the 


“Itis my deliberate judgment, after thirty years’ 
observation and experience, that if the Congregational 





brethren at the East, who have poured out their money 
like water, had done what other denominations on the 
face of the living earth have done—planted their 
_ ap and sustained them, Congregational 
ena — rare exceptions, would have prevailed 
t udeon to the broad Pacific. As it Is, Con- 
gregationalism is rapidly gaining in numbers and 
strength throughout the West. It is congenial to the 
spirit and genius of our people, so in accordance with 
primitive Christianity, and eo efficient for good, that it 
would at once prevail were it not for the constant 
efforts of a sect, more intensely denominational than 
any otherin our land. There are whole Presbyteries 
without a single Presbyterian Church in their eonnee- 
tion. This is certainly an unnatural state of things. . . 

Brethren, we do not so much complain that you 
have aided others, but that your funds have, as we 
think, been taken and so applied to depress us, your 
own children and kinsmen of the West. To work the 
aid you designed for us, we have heretofore been com- 
pelled to go to committees and agents, and sometimes 
of another and rival denomination,” i’ © 

There was an elaborate report read by Rev. Dr. Dim- 
mick, in favor of the remodelling of the structure of the 
General Association, by the incorporation of lay dele- 
gates from the churches. The document presented the 
fruits of a great deal of research, including a pretty 
thorough examination of some of the past doings of 
the General Association and others in Massachusetts, 
deemed inconsistent with the principles and order of 
Congregationalism. But the remedy proposed, of a 
lay delegation, has not struck the people or ministers 
favorably, only five of the associations reporting in 
favor of its adoption. After a free discussion on Thurs- 
day morning, the whole subject was indefinitely post- 
poned. Thope, however, that the report will not fail 
to be published for the genera! information of the 
churches. 

tev. Dr. Worcester made a report as chairman of 
a Committee appointed last year to confer with the 
Publishing Societies to learn their views as to a com- 
pliance with the expressed wishes of the Association 
to see the subject of slavery treated in the same man- 
ner as other great public immoralities. The report 
incorporated an exculpatory and explanatory letter of 
Dr. Hallock, of the Tract Society, and adopted his 
positions in the main, that the subject can beat be left 
to the wisdom of the Publishing Committee from time 
to time, as they have not been convicted of having 
done anything that they ought not to have done, or 
omitted anything that they ought to have done. They 
have never, he said, published a word or sentence that 
by any construction could be deemed pro-slavery, and 
have done very many things that are decidedly hos- 
tile to slavery and the slave trade. 

The report on the Tract Society, after some discus- 
sion, was laid on the table without further action, 
leaving the letter of the Seeretary to the Judgment of 
the people as the exponent of the present position of 
the Managers of the Society. 

PRESBYTERIAN AND CONGREGATIUNAL PROPAGANDA, 

Some resolutions proposed by the Chairman of the 
Committee of Arrangements, in concert with the 
Presbyterian delegates, were introduced, and the fol- 
lowing substitute was adopted: 





‘*Resolved, That whilet the Association cherish a 
growing attachment to the essential features of Con- 


gregationaliem, ar d a growing cesire for its spread 
throughout tue c yuntry, the world still deprecate 
the adoption of any measures on the part of Congre- 
gationalists which would naturally tend to divest 
Congregationaliem of its eminently; tarian char- 
acter, or nee llessly to array it in hu iy to any 
evavgelical denomina 

“Resolved, That on the subjes f Congregational 
and Presbyteriar Chure Xter n, this Association 
deem it sufficiea re to the toll ny recently- 
adopted fe ion of the G erel As2ociation ol 
Connecticut, as happily expres sentiments 
which this body entertain, an! by which their future 
course will be guverned 

‘ ‘Resolved, That the recent aeusure of the General 


Assembly of th 
porting a 4 


Presby‘erian Church at St. Louis, ap- 
al © ‘ 
ilunerant Presbyterian 


Comittee for employing ‘ explor- 
missionaries, and the 
ricn Uhurches in advance of all 


uy or 


planiing of Presbyt 


others 12 towns and neighborhoods,’ is regarded by us 
as one wiiich t divert funds from the A. H. M. So- 
ciety tosrctariac purposes; as very unfraternal toward 


gregationalists, who have contributed and do 
contribute the largest part of the funds of that Society ; 
az jugonsistent with the principles of codperation in the 
Home Missionary work long acted upon by Congrega- 
tionalists and Presbyterians; and, if persisted in, sure 
to :eault in the speedy cessation of all such codpera- 


tio 


the Co 


D. 

‘Resolved, That we have been greatly gratified by 
tue presence and communications of delegates from 
Congregational bodies in the Western States, and we 
hereby declare that we deeply sympathize with the 
brethren of our faith and order, with whom we are 
in correspondence, laboring at the West, that we have 
confidence in them, and express it as our conviction 
that the ministers and churches of Connecticut will 
stand by them in their trials, and continue to sustain 
them by their sympathies, prayers, and liberality. 
[While the debate is going oa, other avocations re- 
quire that I should break off my letter thus abruptly. 
The rest of the proceedings will be gathered from 
other sources, | J. L. 


LEITER OF WHITEFIELD, 

The ministers of this town, from the days of Ed- 
wards—that is, for a hundred and twenty y ears—have 
been devoted friends of revivals, and accustomed to 
put forth special efforts to promote the revival of 
religion whenever there appeared indications of a 
favorable state of mind for such measures, A state- 
ment has been put forth lately, implying that under 
the successor of President Edwar’s the labors of Mr. 
Whitefield were rejected from Northampton. In full 
proof of the incorrectaess of this representation, and 
of the cordiality of Mr. Hooker towards that great 
itinerant, I am happy to be able to give a copy of a 
letter written by Mr. Whitefield only a few weeks 
before his decease, announcing that his growing weak- 
ness compelled him to decline an invitation to visit 
Northampton in his course. The tone of the reply 
proves that the invitation must have been a cordial 
one, and that the kindest feelings existed between the 
pastor and the evangelist. The letter has never been 
published, and, I think, has never been copied before. 
It was kept by Mrs. Hooker as a precious relic during 
her long and exemplary widowhood, and was given by 
her to her oldest grandchild, now Eliphalet Williams, 
Eeq., of this place, by whose permission it is now 
transcribed for the press. It is valuable also as an 
exhibition of the simplicity and childlikeness of 
Whitefield’s piety. I have followed the copy exactly, 
including the abbreviations and the apparent slip of 
the pen in the repetition of the word “ begin: 

[oory.] 
‘« Portsmoutu, New Hampshire, 
April 4th, 1764. 

“ Revp. anp Dear Sr. Pee 
porn “To my no small mortification I am con- 
strained to acquaint you that I fear my way will not 
be clear to come to Northampton—my wings are 
clipp'd—I can now scarce creep—I groan in this Ta- 
bernacle being burden’d—but I do not repent of Itin- 
erating—Oh how gladly would I begin to begin to 
range again |—Bat I can do little besides wishing well 
to you andall that preach Xt Jesus, whether stated or 
Itinerant—You have a good name—May you in every 
respect outshine all the preceding Hookers!—Like 
them you will then after death be translated to shine 
like the stars in the firmanent for ever and everin the 
Kingdom of Heaven—Through, rich, free, and sovereign 
prece, One who is lees than the least of all, hopes ere 
ng to join the blissful throng—You will not cease to 
ay for Him—His preheminence demands this, for he 


to seek and to save euch, Revrd. and very Dr. Sr, 
“Your affec: Brother and 
“Fellow Laborer, 
“*Grorca WairEriE.p.” 
“To The Revrd. Mr, Hooker, 
“at Northampton” 








THE GLORIOUS FOURTH. 


Turse joyous bella, these joyous bells, 
They thrill us through and through; 

Our bosoms heave with grateful ewells, 
Dear Liberty, to you. 

America! thou happy land, 
Thou favored of the Lord t 

Yes, raise thy shouts on every hand, 
Thy happiness record. 


The stars and stripes, our flag so dear, 
Floats broadly in the sky ; 

Honored and loved both far and near—- 
Ring out, ye bells—peal high ; 

Ring merry peals, the nation’s heart 
Leaps, like the wild doe, free ; 

All voicee—music—bear a part, 
Aid in the jubilee. 


Yt spirits of the mighty ones, 
Who found the rock-bound coast, 

And ye whose “ independent” tones 
Roused “ Revolation’s”’ host— 

God's boon ye were—raised up by Him 
To bless this wide-spread land ; 

We praise our God, our grateful hymn 
Shall laud your dauntless band. 


Thou God of Washington, this day 
While basking in thy smile, 
Thee we implore; let Freedom's ray, 
Which tyrants now revile, 
Pieree through the trampled nation’s gloom— 
Those nations o’er the sea; 
Oh! rescue them from falling doom— 
God help them to be free! 


And oh! for those in this fair land, 
Whose breasts are as the grave, 
All cold and dark—a chained band— 

God pity the poor elave! 

Away ye bells, ye voices, hush— 
Bright Freedom droops her wing ; 
That frenzied groan—that briny gush— 

Forbid the muse to sing. 


Wavesty Prace. 
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LETTER FROM HAWAII, 





April 6th, 1865. 
To toe Eprrors or Tue INDEPENDENT: 


Makawao, Maui, Hawaiian Islands, ! 


GrntLeMeN :—In accordance with your suggestion 
in The Independent of February Ist, I enclose a gold 
dollar, and send it you, postage paid, “For 8. M. 
Booth,” from hia unseen friend and brother JS. Green. 
One of my neighbors to whom I showed your article 
says he will do so too, and he adds [ will speak to my 
brother, who will be likely to give another. I am 
writing to Mr. Baldwin, Lahaina, Bailey of Wailuku, 
and Coan of Hilo, asking them if they have seen the 
article in The Independent, “Oase ot Mr. Booth, 
suffering for Freedom,” and if so, what they think of 
your suggestion as to raising the $1000. I may thus 
raise a few dollare. Were it not for very shame | 
would call upon my poor people to contribute some 
thing for this object. But how could they understand 
the meanness and the wickedness of the deed—the fining 
and imprisoning of a man for performing an “act 
most noble, benevolent, and humane?” Is there no 
shame remaining in Milwaukie# I hope and trust 
that your plan will suceced, and that our friend Booth 
may be enabled ere long unembarrassed, to renew his 
warfare with the demon ef slavery. I will only add 
on this subject that if the $1000 shall be raised ere 
this reaches you, please appropriate it to some similar 
purpose as you may find oecasion, to the relief perhaps 
of some fellow-sufferer of Mr. Booth. 

This is all you asked me te do. But why should! 
pay thirteen cents ona blank sheet when I can fill a 
half ounce with matter touching the Hawaiian Nation 
and the kingdom of God's dear Son on these distant, 

once-benighted but now comparatively enlightened 


all the unoccupied lands remaining, and some of the 
Hawaiians will have very small farms, or none at all. 
Bat let annexation take place, and there would be a 
rush of foreigners into the country, and the whole 
country would fall before them. They would oceupy 
every desirable spot from Hendau to Kanai. Some 
foreigners begin already to point the natives to the 
sands on the sea-shore, and to the mountains, and they 
intimate that they may soon have to remove to these 
sections of their country. I scarcely need say that 
the influence of sucha rush of men from Christian 
lands, filling up the country, crowding the native 
race into corners, and finding their own pleasures, 
and becoming lords of the land, will have a sad influ- 
ence on the cause of the Lord Jesus Christ. I there- 
fore rejoice that the scheme of annexation has been 
frustrated. I hope and pray that it may be laid 
aside—abandoned. 


Maxawao, April 9, 1855. 

In adding a few words, let me give you the latest 
items of Hawaiian news. 

Osrtvaky.—Died, at Wailuku, March 30, Mrs. Auda- 
lucia Conde, wife of Rev. Daniel T. Conde, aged 
about 86 yeara’ Mrs. Conde was a native, I believe, 
of Jerico, Vt., but had lived in or near Buffalo, N. Y., 
and in Rome of the same State. She arrived at the 
islands in 1887. Her end was peace. Her confidence 
in the Lord Jesus Christ was firm. Rev. John F. 
Pogue, of Lahamaluna, preached on the occasion of 
her burial, from Psalm 17: 15. 


The health of the mission family is at present quite 
good. Some of us landed at Honolulu, March 30, 1828, 
and have thus been on the ground twenty-seven years, 
But we are still able to preach the Gospel and labor 
in various ways for the good of the people. Of the 
reinforcement of 1828, consisting of four clergymen, 
one physician, one printer, with their wives; four 
single ladies also, only two have died, viz.: Mr. 
Shepard, the printer, and Mrs. Rogers, or Misa. 
Ward, one of our single ladies, on board the Par- 
thian. Only one has returned to the United States 
to remain, viz, Mrs. Shepard, the widow of the 
printer. All the rest of us remain at our posts, and all 
are in tolerable working order. To this reinforcement 
there have been born forty-four children, (44,) not 
reekoning the children of Mr. Shepard; six have died, 


and useful employment. Asa reinforcement God has 
dealt with us with distinguished kindness. ‘“ Hitherto 
hath the Lord helped us.” 

In a commercial point of view, though the times are 
said to be hard, there is nothing I think peculiarly 
discouraging. There are too many merchants at 
Honolulu. The market is overstocked with goods. 
Still I hear of no recent failuree, and I am of the opinion ' 
that business is conducted ona safe scale. Had the | 
late king signed atreaty of annexation I think the | 
state of things would now have been somewhat dif- 
ferent 


Quite a number of merchants from California | 
had come down to Honolulu, prepared to engage in | 
business, but the death of the king sent them back. 
Speculation would have been rife in case annexation | 
had taken place, and distress would have followed ; 
probably asin 1851-52. 
excitement I pray. 


The Lord save us from such | 


Honolulu is growing quite as fist as safety admits 
A fine flouring mill was erected last year, connected | 
with 2 small iron foundery. Thus steam is being em- | 
ployed to manufacture our flour from the wheat now | 
being raised at Makawao and Kula, in my immedate 
vicinity. Some 1100 acres (eleven hundred acres) are | 
now growing about me, moat of which promises well. | 
The past year was unfavorable for wheat harvesting. 
Much was lost and none was good as usual. The flour 
therefore manufactured from this wheat was an infe- | 
rior article, and injured somewhat the credit of! 
Makawao wheat. But we hope to retrieve our char- | 
acter this year, and raise all the wheat which need be | 
consumed at the islands. Iam not very sanguine in 
my expectations of success in raising wheat and manu- | 
facturing it fer market. Calfornia is too near and too | 
large a country fur wheat raising to give me much | 
hope of seeing the islands enter into a competition | 





islands! I shall venture to fill this sheet, leaving it to 
your diseretion to make use of what I send you or not. | 
Though I have as many engagewents in the line of 
Writing as I can well fulfill, still if I can communicate 
anything which shall interest the readers of The In- 
dependent, why should I withhold it? You have cor- 
respondents from many distant countries, why should 
you not have one from Hawaii? Who this shall be, 
if any one, is of course for sou tosay. WhileI proffer | 
you my eervices, I shail have no unkind thoughts if 
you should you take no other notice of this commu- 
nication than the acknowledgment of the one dollar 
subscription. 

By the Zribune of February 3d, the latest date which 
has reached me, I perceive you had heard of the death 
of the King of Hawaii, Kamehameha IIL Ere this 





with that country. Still I hope to see the time when 

bread shall be cheap, so that the Hawaiians can make | 
use of it. I think good wheat bread would contribute | 
to the health of the people Some of the Hawaiians | 


, , | ‘ in im- | I body h ith t satisfaction. 
near me are raising the grain, and will, I hope, do well: | the French settlers on the 8t. John, who were in im- | 1 embody here with great satisfactio 


One item of news I will merely mention, and may | 
speak of it again. A Sailor’s Home is about being | 
built at Honolulu, which if completed will, I trust, 
prove a blessing. It will doubtless go on to com- 
pletion. 

Things are as usual I believe, at all our stations. More 
help is needed. Some of the stations are given up for 
the present. Kau on Hawaii—M:. Kinney having died | 
recently—is one, and Hana on Maui the fortoer pastor | 
having returned to the United States. We heard of one 
or two new laborers on their way hither ; one certain- 


the remainder are nearly all on the ground in active | 


' would cease to rule. 


THE INDEPENDE 


along the beach toward the village. But she had gone 
but a few rods when she heard the steps of the mur- 
derers in pursuit, and in her terror dropping down be- 
hind a rock, they passed her in the darkness, and sup- 
posing she had taken the path to the village, ran along 
that. But she rose and fied down the beach till she 
reached a butcher's shop, and gavethe alarm. A body 
of men soon collected and rushed to the house, which 
they found robbed and deserted. 

In a wonderfully short time the dreadful news found 
its way to every house in town and to all the vessels 
in port, and the whole body of foreigners turned out 
and concerted measures for the detection of the mur- 
derere. They seemed to know the deed was done by 
foreigners, and proceeded first to arrest all who on that 
night were absent from any ship or house. Thus, in 
the crowd, they would be sure to have the guilty ones. 
In a few hours these three men were called out from 
the crowd, and by various proofs were adjudged as the 
murderers. Then the negro confessed and related all 
the circumstances of the tragedy. Then the Indian 
did the same, his story confirming that of the other. 
But the Spaniard protested his innocence to the last, 
and throughout, even at the moment of death, dis- 
played such a blasphemous and diabolical spirit as 
shocked even the blasphemers of the place. 

By unanimous consent of the multitude two of them 
were adjudged to immediate execution; but the negro 
was spared because he had turned witness. It is prob- 
able this had been promised him by some. But it was 
found that this proceeding was likely to cause a tumult 
among the natives, and therefore, while the two were 
run up to the yard of a hulk lying on the bedtb, a 
party of men proceeded quietly to the place where 
the negro was confined, took him out of the hands of 
his guard and hung him to a tree in the woods, The 
bodies were suffered to hang for some hours, and then, 
as the natives would not allow them to be buried on 
shore, they were thrown into the sea to become food 
for sharks. And thus ended this tragedy, lamentable 
from beginning to end. On Friday night the murder 
was committed, on Saturday the crowd slew the mur- 
derers, and I doubt if any one of them was moved by 
his part in the matter, to worship God more accepta- 
bly on the Sabbath following. 

The native authorities of the village refused to have 
any part in the illegal proceedings, but expressed their 
approval of them, and so far, sanctioned them. Since 
then the authorities here have endeavored to arrest 
one foreigner for his participation in the matter, but 
he took himself off; and as the prosecution seemed an 
act of revenge on account of an old grudge few had 
any sympathy with it. 

A judicial act like this is never justifiable where jus- 
tice can be looked for from the regular tribunals, and 
I have little doubt but these men might just as well 





| have been delivered over to the native authorities for 


trial and execution. Yet it is some exeuse for the 
deed, for the courts have often proved miserably cor- 
rupt and imbeeile in like cases, 

These facts I have narrated as correctly as I could 
obtain them from competent eye-witnesses. J. RB. 


FROM OUR MAINE CORRESPONDENT. 


To tae Eprrors or Tue InpEPENDENT: 


Marng, Jane, 1855. 

GrntLemEN :—Months since we in the East were told 
that, on the opening of the canal and western rivers, 
breadstuffs would come forward, and famine prices 
But as yet, they have not 
come—and unquestionably the high price of pro- 
visions, and the apprehension that before they fall 
they will go higher, has affected unfavorable every 
description of business in our State. The spring with 
us has been cold and backward, and planting with 
the farmers and gardeners “ behind-hand.” 

But we are encouraged to hope for the best, never- 
theless, since the high price of bread has led to more 
extensive cultivation of the soil, and, if we enjoy an 


| ordinary harvest, the producing season will be one of 


abundance, and we may reasonably look for “a dimi- 
nution in the prices.” 
Although six thousand dollars was appropriated by 


our Legislature in March to supply the necessities of 


| minent danger of starvation—it has been found that 
this sum was barely eufiicient to afford them bread, | : 
and, consequently, they had no seed to plant. It was | announces to the employees of the Chicago and Bur- 


greatly to the credit of Hon Nathaniel Blake, (the 
Aroostook county Senator,) therefore, that he pro- 
vided from his own granary for these sufferers seven 


| or eight hundred bushels of grain, and deelined eell- | 


ing it to his immediate neighbors. This was doing 
the generous and noble thing, and the State will re- 
pay him. 


There will but little shipbuilding in Maine the pres- | 


you have seen some account of the funeral obsequies ly for Hana. The churches are in a quiet, prosperous ent season. Belfast has on the stocks some ten or 


of his Mejesty and the coronation of Alexander Liho-| state, except that the Romanists and Mormans make twelve vessels in all, and it is said this number will 


liho, his adopted son and heir, as king of the Islands, | all the trouble they can. Like flies, which after buz- | Rt be exceeded by any of our ship-building towns | 


under the title KamehamehalV. Were I a stated, or 
even am accepted occasional correspondent, I would 
give you a brief character of the late king, aleo of his 
suecessors, and speak of the indications of Providence 
in the death of the one and elevation of the other, so 
far as I can read them. ButI will not trouble you at 
present on these subjects. 

I scarcely need say that the expectations of many 

foreign residents among us that the islands were about 
to be annexed to the United States were utterly blight- 
ed by the death of the king on the accession of Liholiho 
to the throne. Iamby no means sure that these ex- 
pectations would have been realized had the king 
lived. That he gave encouragement to the U.S. 
officials that he would signa treaty of annexation is 
highly probable ; that he would have signed such a 
document, can never beknown. His good nature and 
kind disposition made it very difficult for the king 
to say, No. But those who heard, and those who have 
read his addresses both to his own people, and to 
foreign residents, will understand that Kamehameha 
IV. can say No; and I am of the opinion that he will 
continue to say No to all solicitations to seek annexa- 
tion to the Uuited States or to any other country, atleast 
till he finds the crown too heavy for his young brow. 
How soon that will be no one can tell. You may know, 
perhaps, that I have all along been opposed to the 
scheme of annexation, and greatly rejoice in the pros- 
pect that the islands will remain for a time, at least, 
independent. Many of your readers have seen, I 
doubt not, the reasons which weigh in my mind in 
favor of non-annexation, so that I need not give them 
in full. I will merely say that, in my opinion, the inde- 
pendence of the islands would be more advantageous 
to the United States than annexation could possibly 
be; would be eo to foreign residents from the United 
States, with the exception, perhaps, of some ten or 
fifteen planters; would be the salvation of the Ha- 
waiian nation ; and, finally, would be a blessing to all 
other foreign nations. I am fully of the opinion of a 
great and good man, a Christian statesman living near 
you, who lately wrote me thus: “ Were the Sandwich 
Islands near our coast, I should be in favor of annex- 
ing them to our own nation. But situated as they 
are, I am decidedly in favor of their being an inde- 
pendent nation. To annex them to the United States 
would be a wrong to the other nations. They should 
be regarded as a great tavern in the track of the 
world’s commerce, whose guesta, come from what 
quarter they may, have all equal privileges.” 

The Kingdom of Obrist, the cause of the Son of 


zing around and reconnoitering, light on the eorest 


fied and uneasy ones. Many, however, are abandoning | 
these refuges of lies, and we hope that the reign of | 
Satan will be short. 
The Independent is read by wany at the islands with 
pleasure and profit’ The Lord greatly blees you I 
_— Your aflectiouate brother, 
. J. S. Green. | 


MURDER AND EXECUTION AT TABOGA. 


Panama, June 15, 1855. 


deeds of devilish crime, and summary, lawl:ss ven- | 
geance. We have had many murders here before, but | 


nant at the flagrant exhibitions of impunity in crime, | 
through judicial recklessness and imbeeility, and now | 
we have to tremble and mourn for what is the reverse 
of this last—and yet its natural fruit—mob-law and 
illegal justice administered by the might of passion. 
Midway between the two villages at Taboga, and 
about one hundred and fifty yards from any other 
house, stands a small American framed house, of two 
stories, with a broad balcony to each story. It is beau- 
tifully embowered by forest and fruit trees, no part of 
it being visible from any distance except the front, 
which looks out on the bay, whose waves at spring- 
tides, dash quite up to the foundatioas of the house. 
It was built for a private residence by a foreigner, and 
has always been inhabited by foreigners; usually by 
some employees of the P. M.S. Co. It was last in pos- 
session of one Tracy, a carpenter, from Bing- 
hampton, in New-York, where he, or his wife who was 
here with him, or both, had been members of an 
evangelical church. He had been at work on the 
steamer Golden Age, and had been paid off. Certain 
men saw him carrying home the bag of silver, and sup- 
posing it to be gold, and therefore very valuable, laid 
their plans to murder the tamily and secure the treas- 
ure. There was an American negro who had been cook 
in Tracy’s family, but for some cause had been dis- 
charged, a Guayaguil Indian, who seems not to have 
been a leader m the affair, and a Spaniard, who was 
known to have committed murder in this place before, 
and who is said to have boasted of having killed seven 
men. He seems to have been the instigator and plan- 





God, how would this be affected by annexation? is to 
me the question of questions. Setting this aside, I 
would not care the weight of a straw how the ques- 
tion should be settled. But having spent more than 
& quarter of a century in toiling for the Hawaiian 
race, I may be supposed to feel a deep interest on thie 
subject. Since 1846, the people have been waking up 
to the importance of purchasing them little farme— 
small honesteads—which they might cultivate without 
fear of molestation. Many of them have done 80, 
and all but the incorrigibly indolent wish to secure 
such lands. But in many parts of the islands not an 
acre remains. Allis taken up, and mostly by foreign- 
ers, These men are not content with 80 acres, nor 
with 50, few of them with 100, and some of them grasp 
at 1000. It is easy to see that even with the foreign- 
ers now in the country, there will be a demand tor 





| ner of the deed, and the negro was able to give the 
needful information respecting localities, ete. 

It was a very dark night, and the villains waited till 
all the occupants in the house were fast asleep; then 
they cautiously climbed a tree from which they could 
step upon the balcony of the second story, close by the 
window of the room where Tracy, his wife, and a little 
adopted child, were sleeping. This they smashed, 


' miles from Montreal—without break of bulk. 


the present year. This is a great falling off in com- | 


spot they can find; so these errorists, especially the | parison with the twenty, twenty-five, and thirty ves- shire, Maine, and Rhode Island. The result is that Dr. 
Mormons, attack the sore spots of the church—attack | sels which some of our towns built last season. Ban- | Bex, who has charge of the McLain Asylum, near 
| chiefly the excommunicated members, or the dissatis- | 


gor reports activity in lumbering, and “ large quanti- 
ties of lumber in the docks waiting transportation.” | 
But there being less building and prospective building 
than last year at this time, there is less demand for 
lumber than was expected. | 

It is announced that early the coming autumn the 
Grand Trunk Railway will have made such additional 
progress that goods loaded at Portland will be trans- | 


ported to Brockville—one hundred and twenty-five 


; 
} 
| 


as Gotham can well furnish,” wko had availed them- 


selves of the railroad to go just beyond the line | James Hall of New-York, State Geologist, and Mr. J. 
never one so horrible as this. We have been indig- | into Canada for a prize-fight! But sheriff Clark and |D. Whitney, Chemist. These gentlemen have also 


his party, equal in numbers and in revolvers, put an 
end to the fight before it begun, for which service too 
many thanks cannot be awarded. 

Our Legislature during the session appropriated 
four thousand dollars for the finishing of the Geologi- 
cal Survey of the State. But the Governor and 
Council, having considered the matter, came to the 
result that this eum is entirely insufficient to a thor- 
ough prosecution of the work—and, therefore, no sur- 
veyor has been appointed. Dr. C. P. Jackson was of 
the opinion that the cost of a proper Geological Sur- 
vey would be more than five thousand dollars when 
completed, and so informed the Governor and Council. 
Dr. Jackson writes to The State of Maine on this sub- 
ject, “I feel a special interest in the work, since it 
was the firet public State Survey I had begun, aod I 
should like to complete the work according to my 
original plan, so as to make it as perfect a survey a3 
any that has been made in this country. I know that 
the work will be eminently popular and useful, par- 
ticularly to the agricultural community.” 

And when the Survey is completed, Father Drew, of 
the Rural Intelligencer, would like to have the book bear 
the “true and original name of our beloved Common- 
wealth,” Geological Survey of the State of Meyne. Mr. 
Drew maintains that this is the proper name of our 
State, and that its true orthography, which has much 
to do with history, should be revived in all our public 
documents. He holds that this region took its name 
Meyne, after a province in France called “Meyne,” 
which belonged to the Queen of England—a French 
lady, whom King Charles I. of Eagland married. He 
gave the patent of these lands to Sir Ferdinand 
Gorges, and christened it in honor of his royal lady, 
Meyne. This was in 1639. Gorges held his courts in 
Saco. Meyne, therefore, is a French word, and should 
no more be spelled Maine than the name of the French 
river Seyne should be spelled Saine. By all the his- 





and through it they leaped into the room, and before 
the sleepers were really awake two of them seized the 
husband and one the wife; but Tracy struggled so 
violently that this last let go his hold for a momentia 
order to aid the others. They dragged him to the 
window, eut him horribly with large knives, and threw 
his body down upon the rocks, twenty feet below. 
The moment Mrs Tracy was released, she slid down 
behind the bed, and escaping down the stairs, ran 








torical associations of the past, by a becoming respect 
to literary accuracy, as well as to avoid the perpetual 
legalization of an ignorance which it is time this age 
had outgrown, the original name should be restored— 
and thus history set right. 

Recently, in excavating a clay bank at Dennett's 
Oove, Bangor, # portion of the skeleton of an animal 
much larger than any known living animal, was found 
embedded in the clay about forty feet deep from the 
surface, and near the river’s edge, Several bones of 











, necessity arises, the facts of the case must be reported 
, to the Superintendent immediately thereafter. 


A large three-story College building has been recently 


port an edifice for a Ladies’ College is going up, four 
Somebody has said, ‘“ Anybody can ride in the cars stories high, with a front of 120 feet by 80 feet deep. 

| the greatest distance for the meanest purpose,” and | The Trustees of lowa College, at that place, are about 
Catironnia has at last come among us; the Califor- so the Portland Advertiser notices the arrival of “as | erecting on the beautiful new site purchased last 
nia of earlier days, with her bloody mantle, and her , fine a epecimen of fashionable b’hoys (some seventy,) | season, a three-story edifice for College purposes, 48 


the vertebral column, those of an entire leg, and a 
fragment of the pelvis, have been found. There oan 
be no doubt of their being the bones of an antediluvian 
monster ; the remains of no other one of the kind has 
ever been classified and recorded by naturalists. Dr. 
L. Agassiz, of Cambridge, writes to Dr. Hamlin, of 
Bangor: “I entreat you while it is time to secure 
every fragment which has been scattered, that the 
possibility of securing all the parts of an extinct ani- 
mal, the description of which may be of great ecien- 
tific interest, should not be frustrated from want of a 
little attention. . . . . Do not allow that idle 
curiosity should prevent a thorough scientific investi- 
gation from being made.” 

The State Temperance Convention is to be held at 
Bangor on the 26th inst. It will be a large and 
working Convention, with a view to devise and ex- 
ecute such measures in behalf of the cause as its pres- 
ent condition demands. Every day’s developments 
show that there is to be persistent resistance of the 
law on the part of some, in every way that can be 
thought of, and, on the other hand, that the people are 
for this law, and execute it they will “at all events.” 
Before you publish this letter you may have published 
a full account of the serious riot and its alleged cause 
which oceurred in Portland on the evening of June 2d, 
in which one man was killed and a number wounded. 
A calamity of this kind has not been unlooked for in 
Portland, in the process of carrying out the law— 
since there is the stronghold of (what is styled) ‘‘re- 
spectable opposition.” The affair, you will see, is not 
passed over without thorough legal investigation. 
That every effort should be made to crush Mayor 
Dow by this event, will surprise no one. But wise 
men will consider before they make up their verdict, 
and no injustice will be done. 

Paes 
FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN IOWA. 
Iowa, May 24th, 1855. 





Conrracts have recently been made on two new rail- 
roads in Lows, viz.: for about forty miles of road on 
the Keokuk and Fort Des Monies Railroad, extending 
from Keokuk to Bentonsport, and for the whole ex 
tent of the Fort Madison and Bloomfield road. The 
latter is to be completed in three years, at $24,000 per 
mile. 

The Lyons Central, I learn, has taken the name of 
“ Mississippi and [owa Central,” and the route to Fort 
Des Monies is to be re-survey¢d. Max Sorelle of New- 
York is Chief Engineer. 

The injunetion in the Rock Island and Daven port 
Bridge case, has been dismissed by Judge McLean. I 
noticed the other day that the embankments, piers, and 
other works of this great bridge were in a forward state, 
When it is finished the flight of a locomotive and train 
across the Father of Rivers, in the midst of the match- 
less scenery on either bank, will be a sight to see. 

By the completion of the Burlington, Peoria, and 
Logansfort railroad, with the exception of thirty miles 
(between the Chicago and Alton, and Chicago branch 
of the Illinois Central) a nearly continuous line will 
| be opened this summer between Burlington and Phila- 
| delphie. 

The road from Muscatine westward, and that from 
‘Davenport are going energetically forward. Rail- 
road tracks and trains are getting to be wonted sights 
| to the denizens of our cis-Mississippian cities. 
| Among the bills passed by the Nebraska Legislature 
was onefor the Missouri River and Platte Valley 
railroad, to run from the mouth of the Platte and the 
}mouth of the Nemaha to Grand Island near Fort 
| Kearney—thence united in one main trunk to Fort 
Lawrence, and the western limits of Nebraska. A 
| double track: capital $5,000,000. At the terminus 
| of the Northern branch—mouth of the Platte—a city 
has been laid out—" La Platte City”—almost due west 
from Burlington, and likely to be the terminus of the 
| Burlington and Missouri River railroad. It is an ele- 
| vated site, above the fresheta. The river is navigable 
60 miles. 

The people of Council Bluff being somewhat tried 
by the low water in the Missouri this spring, and the 
| non-arrival of boats, are moving in the matter of a 
railroad to St. Joseph, Mo. 

A cireular to the employees on a western railroad 
It is signed 
| by a member of a Congregational Church in Chicago. 
“Tt is with unfeigned pleasure that the undersigned 








lington Line of Railroads, that they will be permitted 
| to rest on Sunday. No work will be done on this 
| line, or at the stations or shops of the Companies on 
| the Sabbath. 
“ Any departure from this rule not warranted by ur- 
' gent necess*ty, will not be permitted ; and if any such 


CO. G. Hammonp, Sup’t.” 
The Commissioners to superintend the construction 
of a State Lunatic Asylum—Governor Grimes, Judge 
Johnstone, and Dr, Clark—have visited some twelve 
asylums, located in the States of Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
New-York, New-Jersey, Massachusetts, New-Hamp- 


Boston, has been authorized to euperintend the draw. 
ing of a plan for a building. The building as author- 
ized to be planned by Dr. Bell, will cost $100,000, and 
will be capable of accommodating 250 patients. It is 


to be located at Mount Pleasant in Henry county. A 


erected at that place by the Methodists—50 feet by 
80—for the use of the institution of which Senator 
| Harlan has been President. In the suburbs of Daven- 


feet by 80. Gov. Grimes has recently appointed Prof. 


been elected to chairs in the State University, so that 
we can probably count on them as permanent aquisi- 
tions. 

A sister of the late Hon. Hugh Legare, whose name 
has been mentioned in connection with a female col- 
lege in Iowa, lectured recently at Iowa City on Wo- 
men’s Rights and Temperance. 

Among the crowd of emigrants this season, we have 

had 60 Bohemians from East Wisconsin, and hundreds 
of substantial Pennsylvania and Ohio farmers, and 
we are now to have an Icarian community—about 
8,000 acres having been purchased by the Nauvoo ex- 
perimenters of that class, and twenty-nine houses and 
a mill already built for their occupancy. The papers 
of Central Ohio contain advertisements of the Muskin- 
gum River Boats ‘for St. Louis, Keokuk, and Fort 
Des Moines direct.” The colony plan of emigration is 
to be tried in Nebraska by an organization started at 
Quincey, Ill, comprising some of the oldest and best 
citizens, who are to*found a city, (Fontenelle,) literary 
institutions, ete, in Nebraska. 
‘ Oneof the Supreme Judges of this State, not long 
since went to Utah, by appointment of the President, 
as Chief Justice, and though a good Old Style Presby- 
terian made a complimentary speech at a Mormon ball. 
His views of thiogs in Utah seem to have suddenly 
changed, however, on occasion of the trial of three 
Indians, charged with the murder of Captain Gunni- 
son, before a Mormon Jury. In the teeth of the 
plainest evidence and of Judge R’s. charge that they 
must either be found guilty of murder or acquitted, 
they were brought in guilty of manslaughter, and the 
Judge adjourned the Court forthwith, remarking ‘it 
has no more business here.” 

A new Association of ministers and churches in this 
State—that of Council Bluff—reports that its member- 
ship has more than doubled the past year. Three 
ministers, five churches, and ninety-two church mem- 
bers at present in its bounds. 

Something ought to be said to the praise of God’s 
grace in the unusually interesting revival of religion 
at Muscatine. Never has there been a work of the 
Spirit among us which has produced more effect on 
practical and business relations, illustrating the power 
of the old truths of the Gospel when brought to bear on 
the heart, in transforming and electrifying the life. 
Among forty-two who united with the Congregational 
church (Rey. A. B. Robbins) the other Sabbath, were 





eleven children who had met the pastor's wife in a little 
prayer-meeting for a year past, with but one excep- 
tion. A delightful instance of the blessi ~ of God upon 
faithful and continuouseffort. Christ is manifestly 
still with that people. Yours, Viator. 


FROM OUR CANADIAN CORRESPONDENT. 


Tux controversy between the Church of Rome and 
Protestantism waxes more and more vigorous in this 
Province. I have had to notice particulars of the 
strife from time to time, but they yield in importance 
to the last effort of the enemy, just made. The same 
vattle that has been fought in the United States for 
the existence of the Common Schools, has fairly begun 
in this, and Canada has now to gird herself for a reso- 
lute struggle, if the syetem on which she has trusted so 
much for the future intelligence and prosperity of her 
people is to be preserved. A bill has been brought for- 
ward by the Priest Party, in the very last days of the 
Se sions of Parliament, and after the Upper Canadian 
members, for the most part had left, in effect breaking 
up the Educational Institutions of the country, and 
providing for the payment of strictly Roman Oa- 
tholic Schools up and down through the land, from 
the public funds. A glance at the whole question of 
our Popish relations may be interesting. The feeling 
of the public throughout Canada, irrespective of par- 
ties, seems to be, that we are, as a people, thrown by the 
Government, bound hand and foot at the feet of the 
Bishops. Western Canada is the serf of the dominant 
party of Canada East. It is felt, that let the priests ask 
anything and it is done, or let a few Lower Canadian 
members make a demand, and the Government runs to 
their voice. Of church and nunnery incorporation acts 
there is no end. Convents and nunneries are establisb- 
ed even in Toronto, with corporations sole vested in 
the Bishop. Lower Canadian jurors are paid out of the 
Consolidated Fund, and in Upper Canada the Municipal- 
iste bear the burden. Ifthe Popish party were a majori- 
ty of the people, we could only submit to our fate, and 
try to get our minority changed to a majority. But 
even on their own showing, with the taking census in 
their own hands in Lower Canada, they are far below 
the Protestant population in numbers. And not only 
so, but all their adherents are by no means in favor of 
a policy hostile to the rights of their fellow-eubjects. 
In Canada, as elsewhere, a large party of the Church 
of Rome would prefer that the priest should restrict 
himse!f to his religious duties, and leave the politics of 
the land alone. It was from the Roman Catholic county 
of Glengarry, I think, the first opposition to seetarian 
schools on the part of a county council proceeded. 

The cure for the evil rests with Protestants them- 
selves. Were all denominations united there would 
soon be a change, There is not asingle county in Upper 
Canada where the Priest Party could earry an election 
ifresolutely met by all their opponents. Even in Lower 
Canada, there are many constitutiencies where their 
suecess would be impossible, if right measures were 
taken. 





It is the vena! sabserviency of onr members 
alone that causes the present state of affaire. Office 
firet, principles after. Loud professions at the hust- 
ings, directly opposite voting and acting when install- 
ed, are the rule of the day. But the people are get- 
ting tired of such invariable unfaithfulness in their rep- 
resentatives. Another election will beyond doubt 
greatly alter the state of affairs. Were a government to 
take a resolute etand for the rights of Upper Canad» 
and throw itself on the support of this population, they 
would find themselves leaders of such a united and im- 
posing array as would forever put a stop to Lower 
Canadian dictation. The principle of coalitions on 
which government has hitherto been based, is radically 
wrong. Extreme Radicals join extreme Tories to form 
one Executive, and the Protestant has for a colleague 
the most rabid of the Ultra-montainsts. Among them 
the dearest rights of the nation perish. 

The weather has been good of late. Crops in some 
districts promise well, but in others I am sorry to hear 
that the frost during spring has killed the wheat to a 
considerable extent, while in others again the Hessian 
fly seems to be prevalent. Itis striking how God, at 
some seasons in the world's history, lets loose on man 
all forms of evil concurrently. At the present moment 
we have war in its most terrible form. Pestilence ie 
abroad in Russia, and may be here ere long. Earth- 
quakes have shaken Asia Minor and killed hundreds. 
Vesuvius has been in eruption. Shortness of crops 
has raised food to almost famine prices, and now 
between the frost and the fly and the late spring 
everywhere, the earth seems to give a stinted return 
this year also. 

Recruiting for the Crimea is going on well in Cana- 
da. Various regiments are to be raised immediately, 
and officered more or less by Canadians. 
of loyalty is hearty and universal. 


so stuL The pricesof everything keep people from 
any more purchases than they can help. Government 
is to be removed to this place in the fall, however, and 
its presence will doubtless do good. 

The Synod of the United Presbyterian Church met 
recently, when, among other matters, the question of 
the possibility of the union of the body with the Free 
Church was discussed. Uafortunately for the interests 
of Christianity, it was decided in the negative, so that 
what seem to those outside to be mere abstract theo- 
retical differences, will be allowed still longer to keep 
apart those who in everything substantial are one. 
+e. — 


FROM OUR OREGON CORRESPONDENT. 


Eveenr Ciry, Lane Co, O. T., May 15, 1855. 
To roe Eprtors or tue INDEPENDENT: 


GrnTLEMANn :—Once habituated to the mode of trav- 
eling here; to wit, on horseback, it is found quite 
agreeable and convenient, inasmuch as it enables one 
to wander off from the main traveled routes into by- 
ways and side-cuts ad libitum, thus exploring a wider 
range, and gaining greater elevations and getting finer 
views of the country. For the last few days I have been 
s0 employing myself, and have been most richly repaid 
for my trouble. By far the greater part of the settled 
portion of Oregon is what is called the Willamette Val- 
ley, lying between the Coast range of mountains on the 
west and the Cascade range on the east, the Columbia 
river on the north, and the Callapeooja mountains on 
south, and being 150 miles in length, north and south 
and from 40 to 75 miles in breadth. The valley takes 
its name from a river of considerable size which, 
springing from confluent streams having their source 
in the Callapooija mountains, and reinforced by seve- 
ral tributaries, follows a tortuous course through the 
velley, and flows at last into the Columbia river, about 
100 m‘les above its mouth. 

This valley has been pronounced the garden of the 
territory, and it may well be. It is at least the best 
looking agricultural country I ever saw; the broad 
prairie stretching for leagues, all in readinees for the 
plow, but relieved and diversified in the distance by 
hills and spurs of the mountains, which furnish land- 
marks for the traveler, and excellent range for the 
herds of cattle, and are plentifully supplied with timber 

The country has been taken up in section claims 
(640 acres), very much of it, and is, therefore, rather 
sparsely settled as yet, but they will not continue in 
that conditionlong. There is “ ample room and verge 
enough” for three times the population we have now 
in the valley. This county (Lane) lies in the upper 
end of the valley, and is about 40 miles square, with 
& population of about 6,000. This place (Eugene City) 
is the county-seat, and is pressing its claims for the 
seat of government, being precisely in the center of 
the territory. And it is a beautiful spot for a town— 
a broad level prairie, stretching out to the north-west, 
which is skirted on the right by groves ot fir timber 
that line the banks of the Willamette, and flanked on 
the left by arange of hills and oak openings ; the whole 
surface of the grove decked with flowers of almost 
infinite variety and hue. About three miles south 
there rises a mountain (or butte as they are called here) 
to the height of 1,600 feet. This butte is surrounded 
by prairie, and from its summit, in a clear day, is a 
perfect bird’s-eye view of the entire valley. The river 
here, too, furnishes superior water-power, and is navi- 
gable to the ocean. 








Religious and educational interests, so sadly and la- 


Business has been dull in Toronto all epring, and is | 





mentably neglected in this whole cou , 
ing some little attention here. A mune m8 a 
versity to be located here, and called « The Univ. tn ' 
of the Pacific,” was obtained from the last Leginlans” 
and last week the managers met here, clected a “se 
Trustees, ete. A beautiful and eligible site has Lan 
leoted, and 20 acres of land donated for the pn 
It is under the auspices of the Presbyterian joo 
tion, Last Saturday, also, “The Eugene Cit — 
byterian Oburch” was organized, with 
and on the Sabbath I had the rare pleas 
with them in the communion service, Which wa, 
ministered in nature's own temple—the Open air a 4 
I assure you the sacred stillness of the day, ¢,, de . 
tional earnestness of tie communicants, the nee 
curiosity of the audience, the reverent Tuaticity of “ 
whole scene, while it would have contrasteq strap ~ 
with the velvet-cushioned pews, with the marble g) 
and silver chalices of many of your easter, ch tom a 
yet left an impression for good as I hope Whigh 
“Time's effacing fiager” may not soon obi; — 
Feeble as is this beginning in point of number ~ 
project will receive much sympathizing an4 tri ms 
support, and I make no doubt, will 8Ucceed, rs 
them be remembered in your prayers, ' 
Yours, ete., 
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Canin Crerx, Lewis Oo., Ky., ) 


Friday, June 1, 1855. 
Me, Jossru H. Lapp, Posuisuse oF rug LxDaPenpent: 


Dean Sia:—TZhe Independent DOW sent to me 
Germantown, Bracken Co., Ky., you wil| p - 
ter send to Cabin Creek, Lewis Vo, Ky. 

Milly Edmondson, according to the interesting nar. 
rative prepared by Mre. Swwe, told her children, : 
ore occasion, to “hate the sin, but love the shenes* 
I tuought of this advice recently, while listenin , 
the tale of sorrow told by a venerable colored wee 
whose meek expression of countenance and subdead 
tone of voice showed that she bad learned tho ox 
hard lesson. 


i] 


at 
lease hereaf. 


fannie 


That your readers may see some of the workir —T 
the vile system of slavery—how it makes « 


Sinners 
of those who are even opposed to it—J wil] } 


ay befor 
them the story told by this aged follower of Chris 
his follower even through the deep waters of sorpo. 
The faets are familiar to a large neighborhood 
the Ohio river. The perpetrators of the wrogy 
anti-slavery people, hospitable, courteous 5 
very much such persons as one might imagine} * 
Pilate to have been ) 

Some years ago the owner of several young sia: 
declared in his will that they should be free at the ag 
of thirty-seven. In the meantime one, a boy, was t 
serve a brother of the owner now drawing near his 
end, and another, a wife and mother, waa given to 
nephew. : 


These, with others, were children of Ann 
’Tilda, the venerable colored woman 
tion has been made, 


of whom 1 


Two meu opposed to slavery, wh 
never to becume involved in the horrid 5; , 
thus, without solicitation on they pal t. made posse 
Now, kind reader, what 


of human beings. 


they have done? What would you have done! 


T 
Unio; i 


have given them the interval between that time 


you say, “It was but ten miles to the 
their freedom, sent them to Uhiv, and thus have b 
come free from sin when freedom would have eost ¢ 
little ?” 
the test! Remember, that boy was worth hundreds 
of dollars; that woman and her little children (hay 
you children?) would readily sell Then her bu 
band was a slave, and you would not separate fami 
lies, would youf The boy and his sister were sold 
and they are now out of the State—the woman in 
Tennessee, the boy we know not where—both slaves 

The boy was his mother’s youngest child, her 
est. She went to the aged eouple who were abovt | 
inflict this great, heart-breaking wrong upon her 
knelt before them, and besought them, by the or 
they bore their own children, to allow her son t 
opportunity of chosing his own master, It wae of 
avail. 

Aunt Matilda bears no malice. Any one, to see Le 
quiet face, to notice the Christian apirit which « 
manifeste towards those who have so cruelly lacerav 
her heart—to one of whom she was foster-mother- 
would be convinced that she can say, with Stepher 
“ Lord, lay not this ein to their charge.’ 

May you and I have the eame spirit. 
no ill-will towards any. 


I pray that you may never, never be putt 


dear 





Let us hart 


Let us learn a lesson frou 


this tried saint; and on every occasion, wherev: 


God gives us opportunity, strike a blow at the systec 
of slavery and the practice of slaveholding. As 





The feeling | 


| 





‘ TY 
y.8] 


may God speed the right! 
oeo- ~--———_ 


COLLEGE REOQORD 


Tue season of College commencements has returre 
and we resume our annual record. 

New York Universiry.—The commencement 
cises were held at the Church of the Puritans 
Wednesday, June 27th. 

Tie Alumni adopted resolutions thanking Chat 
lor Ferris for his efficient and successful efforts in be 
half of the Finances of the University. A commit 
was appointed to organize a law department. The 
stitution is in a flourishing condition. 

Patxceton.—Commencement June 28th 

The Honorary degree of LL.D. was conferred upon 
his Excellency, James Pollock, Governor of Pennsy 
vania, and the degree of Doetor of Divinity upon tl 
Rev. Lewis Edwards, President of the College of Nort 
Wales, and the Rev. Andrew Somerville, a ministe! 
the United Presbyterian Church of Edinburgh, ° 
land. 

Prof. G. A. Matile, LLD,, formerly Profeesor “ 
the University of Neufchatel, Switzerland, was § 
pointed Professor of Civil and Constitutional Histor 
a new department in the College. Prof. Matile is 3 
eompatriot of Professors Agazziz and Guyot, and lik 
them, educated in the most celebrated Universities 
Germany and France. William A, Dod, brother 
the late Prof. A. B Dod, was appointed Fellow of the 
College under the Boudinot foundation, the funds « 
which have just become available, and he is also &* 
Lecturer on Architecture and the Fine Arts, Hearty 
Baird, con of the Rev. Dr. Baird, was also appointee 
Tutor of Ancient and Modern Greek, and Teacher 
French. He enjoys rare qualitications, having beet 
thoroughly educated at Athens under the Res Dr 
King, the distinguished Missionary to Greece. ‘ barle 
R Clark was appointed Tutor in Belles Lettres. 
Board of Trustees appointed a committee to 
fands for re-building the old North College. 
understood that they will commence the wot 
once. 
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iterary Record. 


THE CHRISTIAN OBSERVER 


Tur London Christian Observer, now in its 
is now furnished monthly to American subseriver* © 
Mr. A. D. F. Randolph, agent in New-York, by * 
cial arrangement, at three dollars a year. "° ” 
happy to learn that its circulation is incres\0s 
January No., now before us, evinces 4 good degré ; 
the same refined culture, ample resources of al] 520" 
ledge, and profound conviction of the great fa . 
religion, which used to make it so attractive ne 
was alone in its rauk as a religious magazine ait 
to the use of the most cultivated and generous ©” 
The principal review in this number is 02 the e ! 
of the Plurality of Worlds, which is discuss a 
great intelligence and candor, for eight-angt" 
pages. The writer ehows a great familiarity ne 
science in ite details, fitting him to review the co” 
versy of the two great masters of science wh 
are under his scrutiny. He treats both with’ 
delity and impartiality, worthily lauding the yoo? 
and the integrity and regard for pure truth rag é 
in the “ Essay,” while boldly pointing out at ” 
both in fact and argument, and severely arene 
bigotry and querulousuess of the Reply, while® i 
ting his elevated position as a veteran Obra ' 


53d yea! 
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losopher. The scientific part of the review » * 
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able, but we are particularly impressed with the por- 
tions in which the writer has discussed the various re- 
ligious bearings of the question, and pointed out the 
proper solutions of these inquiries to both natural aud 
revealed religion. We must copy a few paragraphs 
on this branch of the subject. In his introductory re- 
marks, after referring to Chalmers’s Discourses as hav- 
ing “ done more than all previous writings to spread 
the impression of its certain truth among religious 
minds,” the reviewer proceeds: 

“ The immense difference between known facts and 
uncertain conjectures was in danger of being forgotten 
in a flash of captivating theories, which sheltered 
themselves under the silver shield of astronomical 
science, though little else, in reality, than dreamy 
clouds of a poet’s summer sky. 

“One result of this state of feeling was a tendency 
to distort the facts of science, that they might lend as 
rouch aid as possible to these popular theories. Re- 
semblances were eagerly seized upon, and points of 
contrast forgotten or concealed, An unreal tone was 
creeping over the field of astronomical inquiry, and 
the strict laws of induction were in danger of being 
set aside, in the desire to multiply the number of hab- 
itable worlds, and to prove that every speck or gleam 
of light detected by our telescopes must of course be 
the center of a wide and icameasurable universe of 
thought and intelligence. 

“The essay in question has come suddenly, like a 
keen north wind, upon this whole race of butterfly 
theories, and has radely brushed away the down 
from their wings. In attempting to straighten the bow 
of science, the author has perhaps bent it a little the 
other way, and gone too far in denying resembances 
or analogies where they really exist. Butin the main, 
the essay is marked by asevere and patient induction of 
known facta, austained by a very wide range of scien- 
tific research. In reading it after the treatise of Dr. 
Dick, or even the discourses of Dr. Chalmers, we have 
felt as if escaped from a crowded theater, with bril- 

liant artificial lights and a stifling atmosphere, to 
breathe the free bracing air of heaven on the moun- 
tain-side, while the grey twilight is melting into the 
coming day.” Page 38. 

The writer thus defines the true limits of the con- 
troversy : 

“Tt isnot whether angels at present, or redeemed 
men hereafier, the spirits of the just made perfect, 
have, or will have, free access to those distant parts of 
the universe, and permission to gaze upon the wide 
fields of immensity. This is not denied in the essay, 
and there are few readera of the Bible who would not 
be disposed to recognize its high probability, if not its 
certain and absolute truth. All the brief descriptions 
given us of the angelic nature, and the allusions to the 
glory of the resurrection, tend to establish the prerog- 
ative of saints and angels in the world to come, as 
unimprisoned citizens of the universe. The real quee- 
tion is, whether there are distinct races, combining 
spiritual and animal life like ourselves, the proper in- 
habitants of these worlds, confined to their surface 
like ourselves by their laws of gravitation, but also 
capable like ourselves of worshipping and obeying the 
Almighty Creator. When carried beyond these limits, 
the inquiry is unmeaning and worthless. Pure spirits 
can need no planetary home; and sylphs and fairies 
may have their dwelling in the pearly caves of ocean, 
or the clouds of summer. We need not ransack the 
skies, or multiply solid globes of matter, to prove that 
there is room in the universe for these endless crea- 
tions of poetic fancy, or to provide Ariels, Titanias, 
and Oberons, with etherial dwelling-places, suited to 
their sportive and airy forms of living.” Page 38. 

The writer first discusses, and pointedly condemns 
Sir David Brewster’s crude reasonings to prove that 
there are passages of Scripture in favor of the plane- 
tary theory. He then states the true conclusion: 

“The Word of God relates fully the course of laws 
of God’s providence towards mankind, from the birth 
of the race to its final recovery in days to come. It 
offers alao many glimpses of the nature and employ- 
ment of the holy angels, who are described as gazing 
with deep interest on every step in the great work of 
Redemption, and who learn through the Church the 
manifold wisdom of God. But with regard to any 
other intelligent races, tied down by their animal na- 
ture to their respective planetary homes, it maintains 
a deep, unbroken silence. We have searched closely 
in all directions, but have found no trace whatever of 
these philosophical or poetical creations. On the con- 
trary, it has assumed throughout, by the nature of its 
facta and the tone of its messages, that angels and men 
together form an ample field for the display of all the 
moral perfections of the Creator. Those who would en- 
large their views of the grandeur of this dominion, 
are never taught to distract their thoughts by a thou- 
sand conjectural races of being, half animal, half ra- 
tional, but distinct from man, Polyphemuses, Nereida, 
and Simoorgs of poetical fancy; but rather to trace 
the scheme of Divine mercy to mankind in its onward 
course, enla rging ever as it flows, till it issues in the 
ocean of eternity, and loses itself from our view 
amidst the unknown glories of the world to come.” 
Page 41. 

He then states the true doctrine of man’s proper 
worth, and the position that he holds in the creation 
of God: 

* Our conviction is that the only natural conclusion 
to be drawn from the whole current of Scripture, and 
above all from the great truth of the incarnation, is 
that man is really the central object in the moral gov- 
ernment of the Creator; that the contrast between the 
narrow limits of his present home, and the vastness of 
the universe, is only one part of bis moral training 
in his fallen state to humility, repentance, and the fear 
of God; that one immortal spirit recovered to holi- 
ness and peace, is of more value than myriads of blaz- 
ing suns and circling planets; and that the fancied 
disproportion between the capabilities of that nature, 
which has been assumed into union with the Godhead, 
and those of the stetlar universe, arises only from our 
contracted vision, and from the early place we now 
occupy in the ever-widening range of the Divine dis- 
pensation.” Pp. 42, 43, 

The writer contrasts the supposition that the heav- 
enly bodies are to be the abodes of the blest in eter- 
nity, with the Scripture pictures of the heavenly 
state : 

“The description in the Apocalypse, so far as we 
ean judge, whether literal or figurative, is a total con- 
trast to this astronomical speculation. Union in the 
presence of the Lord, and not separation into different 
and remote families; a day illumined directly with 
uncreated light—not alternate days and nights on 
planets revolving round ten thousand suns; a city 
whose walls are salvation, and whose foundations are 
the eternal provinces—not open fields or volcanic 
plains, parted by intervals which light itself needs 
years and agos to traveree; andthe main and essential 
features of the true hope of the Christian, as divinely 
revealed in this crowning prophecy. The vortices of 
Descartes are not more unlike the Newtonian philoso- 
phy than Sir David's imaginary version of the Christ- 
ian’s future hope to the description which the Word 
of God has itself supplied.” Page 42. 

“With respect to Revelation, the hypothesis occu- 
pies a purely defensive position. It may, perhaps, be 
possible to resemble it with the Word of God; but it 
is certainly one of the last ideas that would ever have 
suggested itself to a simple reader of the inspired 
works. The natural unforced tenor of the whole book 
of God looks quite a different way. It forbids us, on 
pain of fatal heresy, to suppose that man holds that 
very subordinate place in the echeme of Providence 
which speculators in astronomy, who reject the teach- 
ing of the Bible, are unvariably led to assume.” Page 
43. 

“The real question is, whether we must distrust and 
renounce the first impressions of our unaided reason, 
in speculating on the starry worlds, or those first im- 
pressions of the echeme of God’s providence, which 
ariee spontaneously, and almost irresistably, in the 

— of any simple reader of the Word of God.” Page 

The writer commends the scientific argument of the 
Essay in all its leading features, and sets aside Sir Da- 
vid Brewster's replies as quite unworthy of the theme, 
or of the reputation of their author. After briefly dis- 
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posing ef the geological part of the seientific discussion, 
he comes to the astronomical), and especially lauds the 
chapter on the Nebulw as “original and suggestive in 
a high degree,” so that the author “ will prove to have 
broken ground as a pioneer towards a new and more 
advanced stage of cidereal astronomy.” 

“The series of remarks on the Magellanic clouds; 
on the change of shape in the eame nebula seen with 
a higher power; and on the analogy between their 
spiral forms, the retardation of Encke’s, and the division 
of Biela’s cornet, which Sir David, having got out of 
his depth, affects to despise, are in the best and purest 
style of inductive inquiry. In the main conclusion, 
that the appearance of the Nebul#, in many cases, is 
due to real varieties of structure and luminarity, and 
not not to mere remoteness, the keenness of his prac- 
tical glance over the fields of science seems only just 
in time to anticipate the actual progress of discovery. 
Lord Rosse, in an address to the Royal Society in No- 
vember, 1853, announces that some nebule are in phys- 
ical connection with stars, as bright as some other 
stars whose parallox is approximately determined. 
If so, the Nebular hypothesis, in one main point of it, 
is almost proved. It is easy then to see the precipice 
to which Sir David, by his indiscriminate censures, 
would be conducting us, when we must renounce our 
good sense as scientific students, or our faith as Christ- 
ians.” Pp, 48, 49. 

Sir John Herschell is quoted on the side of the Es- 
say, as retracting, or at least essentially modifying his 
strong affirmations in favor of the plurality theory. 
In speaking of the Magellanic clouds, he makes this 
admission : 

“Tt must be taken for a demonstrated fact, that stars 
of the seventh and eighth magnitudes, and irresolvable 
nebulae, may co exist within limits of distance, not dif- 
fering more than nine to ten; a conclusion which must 
inspire some degree of caution in admitting as certain, 
many of the consequences which have been dwelt 
rather strongly upon in the foregoing pages.” (Quoted, ) 
page 50. 

“A Hindoo superstition, which seeks for sublimity 
merely in enormous numbers, has been creeping over 
this part of science, and it is high time that it was dis- 
pelled.” Page 58. 

“If we assume the height of the sun’s atmosphere 
to be 95,000 miles, which would be twenty times great- 
er in proportion to its radius than that of the earth, 
the heat would be 7,000 times the summer heat on our 
globe, or just four times that of Parker's burning lens, 
which melted, asSir J. Herschel informs us, cornelian, 
agate, and rock crystal! And this is what Sir David 
assures his readers would be a cool and refreshing 
home for human inhabitants.” Page 55. 
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A CHARGE OF EXTORTION. 








Ir is not very pleasant to be ranked with extortion- 
ers; but the following letter makes out so strong a 
case against us that we must submit to the accusation: 

Burrao, June 5, 1855. 
JoserH H. Lapp, Esq. : 

Sir :—Enclosed | hand you two dollars, ($2,) being 
one years’ advance subscription for Zhe Independent, 
beginning with the next issue. 

Taking already a large number of religious papers— 
far more than I can read—it is but just to say that 
this subscription is fairly extorted from me by the ex- 
traordinary enterprise and ability with which your 
sheet is conducted. 

Wishing you the most abundant success, 


I am, yours truly, E. P. 


— ~——--e- 


Prom Putnam’s Magazine. 











ROBERT OF LINCOLN. 





BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


Merrity swinging on brier and weed, 
Near to the nest of his little dame, 
Over the mountain-side or mead, 
Robert of Lincoln is telling his name ; 
Bob-o’-link, bob-o’ link, 
pink, spank, spink ; 
Snug and safe is that nest of ours, 
Hidden among the summer flowers. 
Chee, chee, chee. 





Robert of Lincoln is gayly drest, 
Wearing a bright black wedding coat; 
White are his shoulders and white his crest ; 
Hear him call in his merry note— 
Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link 
Spink, spank, epiak, 
Look, what a nice new coat is mine, 
Sure there was never a bird so fine. 
Chee, chee, chee. 


Robert of Lincoln’s Quaker wife, 
Pretty and quiet, with plain brown wings, 
Passing at home a patient life, 
Broods in the grass while her hueband sings 
Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, 
Spink, spank, spink ; 
Brood, kind creature; you need not fear 
Thieves and robbers while I am here. 
Chee, chee, chee. 


Modest and shy as a nun is she; 
One weak chirp is her only note. 
Braggart and prince of Braggarts is he, 
Pouring boasts from his little throat— 
Bob-o’-link, bob-o,-link, 
Spink, spank, spink. 
Never was I afraid of man; 
Catch me, cowardly knaves, if you can. 
Chee, chee, chee. 


Six white eggs on a bed of hay, 
Freckled with purple, a pretty sight! 
There as the mother sits all day 
Robert is singing with all his might 
Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, 
Spink, spank, epink; 
Nice good wife, that never goes out, 
Keeping house while I frolic about. 
Chee, chee, chee. 


Soon as the little ones chip the shell, 
Six wide movths are open for food ; 
Robert of Lincoln bestirs him well. 
Gathering seeds for the hungry brood. 
Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, 
Spink, spank, spink; 
This new life ia likely to be 
Hard for a gay young fellow like me. 
Chee, chee, chee. 


Robert of Lincoln at length is made 
Sober with work, and silent with care ; 
Off is his holiday garment laid, 
Half forgotten is that merry air, 
Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, * 
Spink, spank, spink ; i 
Nobody knows but my mate and I 
Where our nest and our nestlings lie. | 
| 
1 
| 
| 








Chee, chee, chee. 


Summer wanes; the children are grown; 

Fun and frolic no more he knows; 
Robert of Lincoln’s a humdrum crone; 

Off he flies, and we sing as he goes 

Bob-o’-link, bob-o”- link | 

Spink, spank, spink; 

When you can pipe that merry old strain 

Robert of Lincoln, come back again. 

Chee, chee, cuee. 





Religious Intelligence. 


Genera Convention at Venuont.—The annual meet- 
ing of the Congregational ministers and delegates of 
Vermont, was held at Brattleboro, on Tuesday morning, 
10th June, and was opened by a sermon by the Rev. J. 
de F. Richards, of Chester, from 1 Cor. 2:2, Rev. C. HL 
Kent, of Enosburgh, was chosen Moderator. Rov. Al- 
dace Walker, of West Rutland, was chosen Reyister, 
in the place of the Rev. T. Merrill, D.D., deceased, who 
had held that office 45 years, and almost invariably at. 
tended the meetings of the Convention. A communi- 
cation was received from Rev. John G. Hall, of Califor- 
nia,requesting fraternal correspondence with this body. 
Convention responded in the affirmative. On Wed- 
nesday the Convention received a very polite invitation 
from Dr. Rockwell, the accomplished superintendent of 
the Asylum, to visit that institution at some convenient 
time during the cession, which invitation was accepted | 
with great cordiality. Addresses on behalf of different | 
benevolent societies were made by the Rev. Mr. Alvord, 
for the Tract Society; Rev. Dr. Beckwith, for the 











Peace Society ; Rev. Mr. Hovey, for the Am. and For. 
Christian Union; and the Rev. Mr. Oobb, of Iowa, for | 
the A.H. MS. Mr. C. stated in the course of his re 
marks, that 100,000 had emigrated to some one of the | 
99 counties in Iowa during the past year, and that | 





more would emigrate to that State during the present. 


Swepenx.—In this number of the Record we devote 
a large space to Swedish correspondence, hoping 
thereby to draw attention to the deeply interesting 
state of religious affairs in that country. There is 
not perhaps in all Europe, at this moment, a more 
inviting field to Christian effort, nor one presenting 
stronger claims upop the sympathies and aid of our 
denomination. The same ecenes which, a few years 
since, were witnessed at Hamburg, Berlin and Copen- 
hagen, are now being enacted in the towns and prov- 
inces of Sweden. The same fidelity to truth and con- 
science, on the one hand, and of unrelenting and bit- 
ter persecution on the other, which, from 1837 to 
1843, marked the reformation in Germany and Den- 
mark, are now presented to our view at Many points 
in this Northern kingdom. Oncken, and the two 
Moensters, Peter and Adolph, were then thrust into 
prison for Christ’s sake and his Gospel’s, and, there 
and then, nobly displayed the true martyr spirit, and 
commanded the admiration and sympathy of the 
Christian public both in Europe and America, Worthy 
imitators of these heroic brethren are now seen in 
Sweden testifying for Christ in the face of bonds and 
imprisonments. In the provinces of Delarna, Medel- 
pad and Helsingland, are many Baptiste virulently 
persecuted for holding conventicles and partaking of 
sacraments out of the pale of the established church. 
But these dear brethren, in spite of all opposition, 
maintain their ground, and steadfastly bear their tes- 
timony for God and against the Antichristian authori- 
ties, which, in the name of religion, seek to silence 
their voices and crush their cause. We see them 
“joyfally take the spoiling of their goods, and go 
either to prison or to banishment rather than deny 
the truth or pollute their conaciencee.” They first 
pay due worship to God, and then pay the penalty 
exacted by an iniquitious hierarchy. Heavy fines are 
imposed, and their goods are distrained to pay these 
wicked exactions. When there is neither money nor 
property, the disciples are cast into prison, appealing, 
as of old, to their merciless persecutora, “ Whether it 
be right, in the sight of God, to hearken unto you 
more than unto God, judge ye; for we cannot but 
speak the things which we have seen and heard.” 
We see Hejdenberg, the devoted minister who admin- 
isters the ordinances among them, carried on the same 
car with fellons and castle prisoners from court to 
court; now imprisoned, now fined, and then threat- 
ened with banishment from the kingdom. But noth- 
ing daunted we see him, during brief intervals be- 
tween one season of imprisonment and another, hast- 
ening from point to point to administer baptism to 
waiting applicants, who in their turn, are doomed to 
similar punishments. Brethren in Christ, can we look 
coldly on and see these disciples struggling thus man- 
fully against “ principalities and powers and spiritual 
wickedness in high places,” and not come to their aid? 
We cannot, we will not withhold from them our sym- 
pathies, prayers and succor in this their hour of need. 
Three churches are already formed in the province of 
Dalarna, one at Mora, another at Orsa, and the third 
in Elfdalen. A fourth church is formed at Stockholm. 
Let us, with a liberal hand, send them our books and 
tracts for which they are calling, and our contributions 
to sustain them in their colporter operations, and fol- 
low both with our believing prayers, that God may 


| be glorified in the salvation of Sweden.—Bapt. Record. 


Reviva, in Unperuitt—A correspondent of the 
Vermont Chronicle, under date of June 15th, 1855, 
gays: 

“The work of grace in Underhill, the past «inter 
and spring, commenced with serious and earnest at- 
tention to the preaching of the Gospel and a spirit of 
fervent prayer. The meetings were the ordinary ser- 
vices of the Sabbath day and evening, religious exer- 
cises in the Academy on Tuesday evening, and in the 
church on Thursday evening. No other meetings 
were held, excepting occasional emall gatherings fur 
prayer and inquiry. As early as November, some 
three or four inquirers called on the minister; the 
number gradually increased, and in February and 
March it became thirty five or forty. The Principal 
of the academy was very efficient in endeavors for the 
welfare of the students, and both he and his assistant 
codperated cordially with the minister in promoting 
the good work. Most of the earliest subjects of grace 
were connecied with the Academy. 

“Several persons whose families belong to other 
denominations, attended worship with us and became 
subjects of the revival The work has been attended 
with little obvious excitement. It has been charac- 
terized by deep convictions of sin and clear views of 
salvation by grace alone, through faith in Christ, and 
by calm and sweet repose of soul in the promises of 
the Gospel, attended with earnest desires and pur- 
poses to live henceforth ‘as the grace of God teacheth.’ 

“Twenty individuals were received into the church 
last Sabbath. Probably nearly as many more are 
savingly interested; some of whom will unite with 


the Epise »palians and Baptists, and some, being stu- | 


dents from other towns, have united or will unite 
with churches where they reside. One-half of those 


admitted to the church are males, six of whom are | 
heads of families, including prominent and influential | 


men of the town. One of the females is also a head 
of a family and wite of one of the deacons, In all 
cases the family altar is erected, from which morning 
and evening incense ascends to God. 

“The converts received into the church are of a 
very great variety of ages, from 80 down to13. One 


aged gentleman of four-score, esteemed by all for his | 


singularly upright and consistent life, his steadfast sup- 
port of Christian inatitutions, and his uniform attend- 
ance at the house of God for more than half a centu- 
ry, stood up during the revival by the side of the child 
of thirteen, confessing himself a lost aad helpless sin- 
ner, and like that child, with docile spirit, earnest 
heart and weeping eyes, asking what he must do to 
be saved, and imploring the prayers of God’s people. 
Strikingly were Christ’s words impressed upon all, 
‘Except ye repent and become as a little child, ye 
cannot enter the Kingdom of God.’ It was a truly 
affecting sight to see the same vecerable man ana lit- 


tle child confessing Christ before the world, and lay- | 


ing their united vows upon his altar. 

“The other heads of femilies who joined the church 
were of various ages, from 55 to 40, The younger 
persons were mostly from 25 down to about 18. It 
scarcely need be said that the revival has greatly 
changed the religious character and prospects of the 
place. The prevailing influence of the community is 
more decidedly religious. Christians are encouraged 
to wait on God, to trust in his promises, and to devote 
themselves more unreservedly to hia service. They 
do not feel that the good work is over. Having re- 
newed their strength, they hope to serve God in new- 
ness of mind and spirit, so long as they live, assured 
that their ‘labor is not in vain in the Lord.’ Thus 
far all who obtained hope during the season seem to 
have been steadily growing in grace and strength. 
The Lord keep them unto life eternal! 

“It is an interesting fact that those heads of fami- 
lies, who have now become decidedly religious, have 


been for many years steadfast supporters of the Gos | 


pel and constant attendants at the house of God. 
This is an additional confirmation of the fact, so often 
alleged, that they who faithfully sustain and attend 
upon the ministrations of the Gospel, do usually, 
sooner or Jater, become the subjects of its grace. 
"hw. 


Mate anp Femate Caurcu-mMempens.—Bishop Meade 
of Virginia epeaks of the immense disproportion be- 
tween the male and female professors of religion in 
Episcopal churches, it being often double, triple and 
quadruple in the case of females over males, He says 


| he has administered the rite of confirmation to thir/y 


persons, only one of whom was a male, and has often 
done it to a smaller number, when there was not one 


| male. The bishop expresses the fear that the dispro- 
| portion between the professors to the two sexes, is | 
| but a just representation of the difference in religious 


character. 


Soutuern Missions.—The tenth anniversary of the 


| Missionary Society of the M. E. Church, South, was | 


held in Nashville, Tenn, on Monday, April 16th. 
From the Report it appears that the income for the 
year is about $160,000. Of the operations of the So- 


| ciety, the same document says: “ We now number 


more than 800 missions in our domestic and foreign 
work, with some 270 missionaries, and near 70,000 
church members in the different missions, while we 
have about 25,000 children receiving instruction in 
schools established for their benefit. Our missions 
are as follows: 1. Those in the deatitute portions of 
our regular work. 2. Among the people of color. 3. 
Among the German population of our country. 4. 
Among the Indian tribes. 5. China. 6. California, 
(now returned as the ‘Pacific Annual Conference.’) 
The Board have appropriated $169.000 for support of 
missions in the coming year. Respeciing new fields 
of labor we are told: The Board resolved to establish 
a mission in New-Granada, and made the necessary 
provision for the ample support of the same. They 
also recommended an ample appropriation for the 
Kanzas Mission Conference, and that a mission be es- 
tablished at Santa Fe, so soon as the bishop having 
charge of the North-Western Conference shall consider 
it advisable to do so. They have also requested the 
bishops to eelect one of their own number, or some 
other suitable man, who shall go into Central America 
and the northern part of South America, for the pur- 
pose of selecting such points as may be most desirable 
for missionary operations. 


Me Krex'’s Mryistay.—The Boston Traveller says 
there are few churches in that city in a more flourish- 
ing coudition than the Mount Vernon Church, under 
the pastorate of the Rev. Edward N. Kirk. A series 
of revival meetings have been held during the last few 
weeks, and have been attended with considerable in- 
terest. Last Sabbath Mr. Kirk read some statistics in 
reference to the progress of the Church, The Church 
was formed and the pastor settled on the lst of June, 
1842, with 47 members. On the Ist of Jan. in the 
present year the number of church-members had in- 





48; by Jrefenicn, 14; total 57. Since 1854 by letter 
12; profession, 19; total, 31. In 1854 there were 21 
infants and 6 adults baptized. The total number of 
adults baptized has been 92. The total number of 
members admitted since the formation of the church 
has been 1,006. The donations for various benevolent 
and religious objects in 1854 reached the amount of 
$18,561. The number of inquirers since September last 
is stated at 170, whilst there are about ninety indulg- 
ing in hope. 

Lousvitiz, Ky,—A writer-in one of the Presbyterian 
papers, thus describes some of his observations during 
a Sabbath spent at Louisville, while on his way to the 
O, 8. General Assembly at Nashville: 


“In the afternoon the writer met the African 
chareh, and tried to preach from Zech. 13: 1, to about 
1,200 negroes and 40 or 50 whites: the latter being 
mostly delegates to the Assembly. Such a sight we 
— before witnessed ; such einging we never before 

eard. 

“We have but seldom spoken to a better dressed, 
more attentive, and apparently more devotional con- 
gregation. They are Methodists, and of couree we bad 
some responses in the way of shouts, laughs, and amens. 
But we eaw as many evidences of true piety among 
these simple-hearted and humble people, as we ever 
saw among an equal number of persons of a fair skin 
and of higher intellectual attainments. Their Sab- 
bath-school numbers over 300 youth; almost all of 
whom can read the Scriptures. We were truly aston- 
ished at the amount of intelligence manifest among the 
blacks in this city. And we are now more than ever 
convinced that the position of our Chureh, as taken in 
1845, on the subject of slavery, is the true one.” 


<> ——+ oe + ~ 


Domestic Summary. 


Law or Requisttiox.—When Mr. Seward was Gover- 
nor of the State of New-York, he was fortunate enough 
to eettle, for the whole country, one question con- 
cerning the extent of the right of requisition of a crim- 
inal to be delivered up by the authorities of one State 
on demand of and for trial by the authorities of an- 
other. The governor of a State can by no construc- 
tion be deemed a mere ministerial officer to execute 
the requirements of any officer or magistrate of an- 
other jurisdiction, He is the representative of the 
sovereignty of the State itself, and is there bound to 
exercise the responsibilities of his office as a saered 
trust. The following article, from the Indianapolis 
Journal, shows that there are some people at the West 
who have yet to learn some lessons in the doctrines of 
State Rights: 


“We learn that yesterday a requisition from the 
Governor of Kentucky was made on Gov. Wright for 
two persons, one named McCormick, the name of the 
other we did not learn, for the alleged crime of entic- 
ing slaves from Kentucky. The Governor was absent, 
and his Private Secretary, Francis King, issued the 
warrant, but Secretary Collins refused to affix the seal 
of the State and sign the papers, under the belief that 
the Private Secretary of the Governor is not Governor 
of the State. 

‘Query. — Inasmuch as the alleged crime is not 
known to the laws of Indians, is the Governor himself 
bound to issue a warrant on such requisition’ If we 
rightly recollect, Kentucky has decided the principle 
other wise,” 


Lecat Wispom.—It is an excellent practice which 
the Washington Union has come into, of publishing 
extracts and summary statements of the correspondence 
of the several public departme: ts of the U. S. Govern- 
ment at Washington. It ventilates the congested wis- 
dom of the place, it enlightens the people as to their 
duties and the doings of their eervants, and it brings 
the acts and opinions of our public functionaries under 
the most salutary supervision of } ublic opinion. One 
of the latest transcripts of official accumen, making a 
very nice discrimination of the unwritten law of the 
United States concerning the rights and liabilities of 
men who are called slaves: 

“ATTORNEY GENERAL'S OFFICE. ; 

“ Domicit or Staves. —1. The question of the domicil, 
rationality, or contempt form of a slave, depends ov 
that of his master. ; 

“2. Hence, if a crime be committed by a slave in 
the Indian country, and his master is a citizen of the 
United States, he must be tried by the distriet court. 

“8. But if the slave of a Cherokee commit a crime 
| against a Cherokee, and in the Cheroke» nation, he is 
triable by the Cherokees. 


Texas Catrie in our Nortuern Marxeta—The Al- 
| bany papers mention the arrival in that city of a 
| drove of Texas beeves, which have come all the way 
from their eouth-western grazing grounds by steam, 
| and which were in prime claughtering condition. This 
| ig a novel exemplification of the benefits of railroads 
| and steamboate. 
| New-York.—At the last communion of Rev. Dr. 
| Hatfield’e Church in this city, twenty-five persons 
| were received to the church, on profession of faith, part 
| of the fruite of the precious revival with which that 
| people have been blessed daring the past season. The 
| whole number already added to the church is thus up- 
| wards of one hundred and fifty. 


CLEAVELAND.—The Lowell Courier learns that on his 
| own maturer deliberation, consequent upon the con- 
| tinued solicitation of the Appleton street church and 
| society, in Lowell, Rev. Dr. Cleaveland, of Northamp- 
| ton, has been induced to retract his negative answer 
and to accept their call. 


| From Cattroryia—On the 28th of May the San 
| Francisco city electioas took place. The struggle 
was between Know-Nothings and Democrats; and of 
| the City officers elected, five were Democrats and 
three Know-Nothings—James Van Ness, the Demo- 
cratic candidate for Mayor, receiving a majority of 
only 65 votes. Of the sixteen Aldermen and Avssis- 
tant Aldermen elected, eight were nominees of one and 
| eight of the other party, so that the victory has been 
| pretty equally divided between the two. 
| The creditors of Page, Bacon «& Co., have been hold- 
ing several large meetings. Committees were ap 
pointed to examine the accounts and affairs generally 
| of the firm, and at a merting on the 29th of May, Mr. 
| C. K. Garrison came forward aud pledged his proper- 
| ty to the amount of $100,000 in support of the house, 
| in order to secure the creditors and stay all further 
| legal proceedings. The proposition seems to have 
| given general satisfaction. 








| ‘tne Vanperbint Stzamers.—A correspondeat writ- 


Genuans Comuva.—It is caloulated that the German 
emigration to the United States this year, according 
to the rate at which it is going on, will number about 
170,000 souls; and that the British emigration to the 
same parts will number about 70,000 souls. 


Ewicrayt Prorecrive axp Emprorment Soctery.— 
The firet annual report of this Society is now pub- 
lished. It shows that the’receipts of the Society dur- 
ing the last year were $7,823, and that during the 
same time, 4,782 persons were furnished employment 
and sent into the country. A considerable portion of 
the report is devoted toa notice of the frauds prac- 
tised upon emigrants, and the measures roposed to 
effect a remedy. It is expected that the Aoctety will 
soon become self-sustaining. The Secretary’s income 
is from the following sources: Annual eu riptions 
and donations from citizens; office fees from employers 
and employees; commissions from the sale of Atlantic 
and inland passage-tickets. 


N. Y. Stare Farr.—The next State Fair is to be 
held in the thriving village of Elmira, in October, and 
will be the first ene ever held in the Southern coun- 
ties of this State. The list is understood to be very 
extensive, embracing the best cattle, vegetables, home 
manufactures, etc., in the State. 


Excrrement at Norvorx.—Charles H. Shield, Eeq,, 
Recorder, on Saturday was informed by one of our 
merchants that a drayman named Sales had called 
upon the captain of a northern veesel lying in our har- 
bor, and had proposed to pay him a named sum to 
carry to the North aslave belonging to one of our 
citizens. Mr. Shield immediately made arrangements 
to prevent it, and with the conslabulary force of the 
city, succeeded in capturic g six fugitives, besides the 
drayman Sales, who are now in jail, and are undergo- 
Ing an examination. Sundry developments have been 
made, which show the existence of a society among 
the slaves here, which is organized for the purpose of 
aiding negroes in escaping from their owners—WNor- 
folk Beacon, June 12th, 


Ayotner Stampepe—Some time during Saturday 
night last a party of five negroes, undeterred by the 
failure of a similar attempt only a week ago, succeed- 
ed in giving their owners the slip and making tracks 
for the North. Strong suspicions were entertained, 
however, that they had taken passage on board a cer- 
tain schooner bound for a Northern port, and as it 
was supposed that the aforesaid schooner had met 
with some delay in the roads on account of contrary 
winds, a party of citizens, interested in the chase, ac- 
companied by two police officers, started in pursuit, 
and with what success remains yet to be seen, as they 
had not returned at the hour of our going to press. 
Two of the runaways belonged to Mr. T. Bottimore, 
one to Mr. L. Stosser, one to Messrs. Herman & Co., 
and one to Dr. Behan.— Norfolk Herald. 


Notice or Axpsence.—The Mayor of Philadelphia 
has taken a wise precaution, deserving of imitation. 
The Ledger says: 

“The Mayor has issued a notice to all persone about 
leaving the city with their families, during the sum- 
mer, requesting them to secure their property as much 
as possible, and leave information of their departure 
and respective places of residence either with the 
Lieutenant of the police in the ward in which they 
reside, or at the Central office. The request is made 
in order that the police may keep a more vigilant 
watch upon the property of citizens than has been 
the case in many instances beretofore. 


PortLanD.—It is stated that a schedule of all liquors 
coming into Portland by boats, expresses, or other- 
wise as far as can be ascertained, together with the 
names of persons to whom such liquors are directed, 
is to be kept by the police, and the Journal says it 
intends to publish this list or an abstract from it, as 
it will effectually put at rest the medacious cry—“as 
much brought into Maine as ever.” 


Genxegat Insurance Companie:.—It is now about 
five years since we passed the firat general law au- 
thorizing the formation of these Companies. Under 
that law eome fifty corporations were formed in our 
State within a short time thereafter; full thirty of 
which are now either in course of liquidation, or sub- 
ject to the dstrust consequent upon the company 
with which they are classed by the Comptroller. 


Tae Briere ix Scuoors.—The Supreme Court of 
Maine has pronounced in the case of Donohoe vs. 
Richards and others, which was argued at Bangor last 
Summer. The suit was brought in behalf of a girl 
attending one of the public schools at Ellsworth, 
egainst the School Committee of the town, for pro- 
hibiting her attendance at the school The Commit- 
tee had directed the English Bible to be read in the 
school. Several children of Roman Catholic parents, 
of whom the plaintiff was one, refused to comply 
with the regulation, and were prohibited from atiend- 
ing the school. The case was argued by Mr. James 8. 
Rowe of Bangor, for the plaintiff, and Mr. R. H. Da- 
na, Jr., Of Boston, for defendants. The opinion was 
delivered by Judge Appleton, and occupies six col- 
umns of The Bangor Courier. The decision is in fa- 
vor of the defendants. 


EMANCIPATION IN CubaA.—We have received from a 
high and perfectly-reliable source intelligence of the 
most interesting character from the Island of Cubs. 
The pacitic turn which the relations between Spain 
and the United States have recently taken has thrown 
complete gloom over the projects and hopes of the 
Creoles. Despairing of receiving aid from the United 
States Government, and their friends here being pre- 


vented by the neutrality laws from going to their as- 
sistance, they have, it seems, resolved upon a despe- 
rate leap for freedom. They have determined to re- 
vive the original idea of Lord Paimerston, of throw- 


ing themselves into the arms of England, which was 
not agreed to at the time, because of the condition of 
the abolition of Slavery. Tne new Club of {ndepen- 
dence now consent to admit of gradua! emancipation, 
in order to obtain from Engiand a guarantee of inde- 
pendence, and they have referred the subject not oaly 
to Lord Palmerston, tutto the Abolition Societi: 

Eogland and France. From the recent rapid and in- 
creasing enlistment of the blacks, numbering now sx 
thousand men, and from otber indications, the Cubacs 
are convinced that the design of Spain is to African- 


ize the Island, and they are willing to anticipate her 
in the design, if by it they can secure the protectiva 
of England, and deliverance from Spanish oppression. 
the announcement of such a scheme cannot fail to ex- 


cite attention in all quarters of the country.—Oharles- 
ton Mercury, June ith, 


Tae Tere Enrerratset.x—South Woodstock is taking 
the lead in this enterprise. Through the generosity 
of Henry U. Bowen, Evxq, more than one thousand 
trees have Jately been sei on and about “The Green,” 
and a pledge given to wake good the places of those 
which die. Reader, if you would have after genera- 
tions rise up to call you blessed, go and do likewise. 
Walter Scott used to say that of his compositions he 
was most proud ef his eompositions—to make trees 





ing from Liverpool by the last steamer enys: 

“Tam assured that, arrangements have heen made 
at Southampton for the accommodation of the Van- 
derbilt line of steamers, which hereafter will take 
their departure from Europe from that port instead of 
as heretofore from Havre. They wil) leave Havre 
and Southampton on the same day.” 


Farm Lazorens Wanrtp.—The Mount Holly (N. J.) 
Mirror says: 
“The farmers in Burlington and other counties 


have, for several yeara past, had considerable difficul 
ty in procuring sufficient help to enable them to har- 
vest their grain and grass. Hundreds of men are 


bow wanted, and it thinks that laborers in the cities, 
who eat searcely obtain work encugh to keep them- 
selves @nd families from starving, if they had know 
ledge of this fact, would at once leave the close, heat- 
ed city. and eome tu the bread, open country, where 
they can have pleaty of employment and good wages, 





| 
| 
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it Cay’? set Exrorcep.—Some three or four months 
since the State of Maine newspaper said in substance, 
that there was more rum sold and more drunkenness 
in this city under the Maine-Law, than there was 
twenty yearsago Within a few a past it admits 
ifs correspondent Medieus, to ask the question, 
| “Where can we get alcohol?” and says to him in re- 
ply, “the only course we can suggest to Medicus is to 
eend to Boston for his aleohol, and run the risk of hav- 
ing it eeized on the way.” Another issue of the same 
paper intimates pretty clearly that liquors are rather 
searce here, and insinuates that the Mayor has “ gen- 
erously permitted ” certain express-men to carry ve 
of liquors to gentlemen’s houses, but no where else, 
Which statement is true, that of last winter, or this 
of more recent date! We incline to the opinion that 
before the close of this year all such croaking as this, 
“the law don’t do any good,” or “it can’t be en- 
forced,”—will come to an end.—Maine Temperance 
Journal, 


InpIANIA.—The Fountain Ledger (Ind.) says that the 
disti lery of Standard & Carner is permanently closed, 
having been in succeasful operation since 1846. Their 
premises and apparatus are estimated at $23,000, but 
the proh bitory-law makes them a dead loea, and the 
firm breaks in conseqnence, 


Larce Srorack or Waeat.—The Milwaukie Wis- 
consin of June 9th says there are stored in the ware- 
houses in that city 175,000 bushels of wheat. The 
shipments during the past week had exceeded the re- 
ceipte only about 15,000, which accoutits for this large 
storage, 


Tus New Livet Law.—The following is the new 
statute of Massachusetts relative to trials for libel: 

§ 1. In every prosecution and ia every civil action 
for writing or for publishing a libel, the defendant 
may give in evidence, in his defence upon the trial, the 
truth of the matter contained in the publication 
charged as libelous; and such evidence shall be 
deemed a sufficient justification unless malicious in- 





creased to 600. In 1842 there were admitted by letter, 


tention shall be proved. 


grow.——Norwich Hraminer, 


Linunta.—A correspondence has taken place be- 
tween My, Latrobe, President of the American Colo- 
nization Soc iety, and M. Gerard Ralston a friend of it 
in Londen. The former recommends and urges a con- 
federation of the three settlements of Sierra Leone, 
Maryland, in Liberia, and the Republic of Liberia. 
For this measure, Mr. Ralston does not think the in- 
habitants of those countries, at the present time, quite 
prepared by education. The population, counting all 








the residents in those places, are numerous enough ; 
but there is not sufficient strength of mind and devel 
opment of natural resources to justify the creation of 
such a confederate government as Mr. Latrobe con- 
templates. The elements for making a confederated 
republic do not, in his opinion, exist in the small 
States mentioned. In other words, the colonies lack 
the capacity for organization, and the power of self- 
government. 


Tar Crayon has the following, by Justin Winsor— 
a grand simile clumsily elaborated : 
Great thoughts are like the flash, 
Their fame is like the thunder, 
And fools would mock the crash, 
That sages hear, with wonder; 
And often, like the bolt and crash, 
The two are far asunder. 


The distance of the bolt from us 
We gather from the time 
Before the thunder, and ’tis thus 
The interval a thought sublime 
Endureth without fame, 
Denotes how far before his age 
Is he from whom it came— 
The acknowledged Sage! 


PorvuLaTion or THE City.—The census marshals met 
at the Broadway House, and reported progrese. It is 
thought that the rate of increase has been such since 
1850 that the population of the city now numbers 
about 825,000. 


Heatra or Tur Crry.—The weekly statistics of in- 
terments exhibit a highly favorable condition of 
public health. It will be seen that, peep” f to what 
might naturally be expected at this season of the year, 
there has been a gradual diminution in the weekly 
mortality for the last two months : 
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Of those who deceased during the last week, 88 died 
of consumption, 25 of scarlet fever, 21 of convulsions, 
and 20 of dropsy in the head. Of the whole number, 
91 were of foreign birth, and 86 died at the public in- 
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Fucrrivms rrom Lasor—The Boston Journal says : 

Joseph McKean Churehill, of Milton, has been appoint 

- b —_ Governor and Council a Commissioner for 

— eit Sate hang Protection of persons arrested 
abor, un i 

of tenn lepiieeaes” er the personal liberty law 








Boston, June 22. 
and this morning four 
al Court for violations 

of which the jury re- 


Dvurmae yesterday afternoon 
cases have been tried in Munici 
of the New Liquor-Law, in al 
turned a verdict of not guity. 


A Torey Hot—The Boston Board of Alderm 
have ordered the Chief of Police of that city “to = 
ploy the utmost strength and vigilance of his force” to 
suppress all disturbance from fire-crackers, pistola, ete. 
on the nights of the 2d and 84d of July next. In 
New-York, these nights are made hideous with noises, 
so that quiet elumber is a luxury denied to all. 


_ Mortarrry or Boston.—The total number of deaths 
in this city for the week ending this day, has been 69, 
of which ten or over one-seventh died of small-pox. 
This disease has been more prevalent in this city, for 
& month or two past, than it generally is at this warm 
season of the year, when it usually disappears. 


Laxe Svuperion.—A dispatch from Detroit, dated 
the 22d says:—“ The steamer Illinois passed through 
into the Lake Superior through the Sault St. Marie 
Canal on Monday night, being the first boat through 
this season. The steamer Baltimore paseed through 
immediately afterwards from Lake Superior.” 


Tar Houston (Texas) Bulletin says that Mr. Jesse 
Williams, an esteemed citizen of Lamar county Texas, 
realizes acuflicient amount of money from the indus- 
trial pursuits of his honey-bees, to purchase one good 
field-negro each and every year. . 


Harvest.—The Wheat Harvest in the Southern and 
Middle States has commenced. Accounts from a 
wide extent of country are in the highest degree favor- 
able. There are a few locations where the yield has 
been emall; but in the great aggregate, the harvest is 
most abundant. In Tennessee the wheat and rye 
crops are the heaviest ever known. The corn looks 
well, and promises all that the most extravagant can 
desire. 


_ Brooxtyn Crry Morrauity.—The number of deathe 
in this city for the week en’ing June 23d, were :— 
Males 28, females 27; adults 15, minors 40; total 55. 


The principal diseases were consumption, inflamma- 
tion and fevers. 


Tue Stave Teave.—Jeromino Hermes was arrested 
and held to bail in $20,000, for bringing a negro from 
the Coast of Africa to this port, | from thence 
transporting him to Washington, N.C., and eelling him 
as a slave. 


Fonoorarix.—It is told of an itinerant phrenologist, 
who had appointed a lecture somewhere in Alabama, 
where they cut down the telegraph poles because 
they prevent its raining, that he was waited upon by 
acommittee of the enlightened citizens and ordered 
to leave the place; they were not abolitionists and 
would not therefore tolerate free-nology. 


Governor Crark of New- York, has pardoned a man 
named Higgins from the penitentiary of Rochester, 
on condition that he shali “ wholly abstain from using 
intoxicating liquora, except in case of sickness, when 
prescribed by a regular practicing physician.” 


Tue leading brewer of Buffalo is preparing to c.ose 
his bueiness on the Fourth of July. He was heard to 
say: ‘ selling liquor is an infernal mean business. No 
man knows how mean it is till he has given it up.” 


Nracawa Fatzs, June 23. 
A man went over the American Falls this mornin. 
He was in the act of landing from a skiff just above 
the rapids, when he was carried away by the currer<, 
and his boat capsized. His name is uvknown, but he 
is supposed to have been on his way from Canaca 
with vegetables. 
Mipp.etown, Cony., June 23 
J. 8. Parmlee, of the McDonough House, and Peter 
tosenkrantz, were tried to day for violating the liquer 
law. The former was found guilty on four indictmeate, 
and Rosenkrantz on three. They were fined $20 and 
costs, from which they appealed, and gave suretice 
These cases were prosecuted to test the constitutior 
ality of the liquor-law. 


Incranam.—-It is stated that’ Commander Ingraham, 
late of the sloop-of-war St. Louis, and celebrated es 
the hero of the Koszta affair, will be appointed to the 
command of the Brooklyn Navy Yard 


Lasoners Wantev.—The Nebraska City News mer- 
tions that the farmers and mechanics of that territory 
complain loudly of their inability to procure workmen. 
They offer, it says, extravagant wagee, but work hands 
are not to be had. The difficulty does not seem to be that 
laborers are lazy or even scarce; but every one who 


goes there immediately sets up for himself—becomes 
an employer instead of a seeker of employment. The 
News asks: 

“Where are the thousands of suffering poor, who 
were making the streets and parks of New-York hide- 
ous lust winter, by their riotous how!s for work? Let 
them come out here, we will give them work, as much 
as they desire, and wayes fur it too, such us wil! soon 
place hem above the mis hyle hetance f 
not enarity. 

Tur Gotpen Ace.—The sieawer Golden Age having 
been refitted made a successful trial trip on the 12th 
inet., running from Panama to the Pearl Islands and 
baek 

YousG Men's Creistian Association.—On Monday 
evening, atone of the mouthly evening meetings of 
the New York Yeoung Men’s Christian Association, 


held in the Lecture-room, Astor Place, Mr. R. C. Mc- 
Cormack, Jr, gave a very interesting report of hie 
recent visit in reference to similar Societies in-Eng 
jand, and the European Continent. It would appear 
tliat he was warmly welcomed wherever the object of 
hia mission was made known, especially in London 


Soutuern Arp.—Gerard Hallock, Esq., treasurer of 

southern Aid Society, acknowledges the receipt 
ot $5,572 86 in donations and subscriptions since the 
last anniversary. Of the subscriptions, $1,000 are 
made conditional upon the securing of an aggregate 
of $10,000 during the Society’s year. To accomplish 
this most desirable object, further contributions to 
the extent of $4,427 14 must be realized in 
course of the next four months, 


the 


Fast Sarttxc —The clipper-ship Ocean Telegraph is 
announced in fifty-nine days from Callao, the shortest 
passage on record by several days. This is most ¢x- 
traordinary, as other vessels arriving at the same time 
have been 75 and 80 days. 


Da. Vermityz—We learn that the Rev. Dr. Ver- 
milye, of this city, will deliver the anni al oration he- 
fore the literary societies of the Wesleyan Univers 

at the ensuing commencement. 7 
Userut Girt.—A short time after each Principal 
and Vice-Principal of the large Publie Schools (some 
sixty persone) received & valuable copy of Baldwin's 
new and complete Gazeteer of the United Sta‘es, ‘‘ with 
the respects of George T. Trimble,” written thereon. 
Some of the teachers feel that they have to be care- 
ful how they notice their venerable friend, as some- 
how or other the, always find their obligations in- 
creased. 


——— <2 





Coxsrcratep Grouxp —The Bishop of Gibraltar con- 
secrated the burial-ground a: Seutari, the ambassador 
and the commandant attending. A double file of sol- 
diers, the clergy, headed by the bishop, a long line of 
ladies and nurses, moved in solemn procession round 
the space originally or lately appropriated to the dead. 
A group of wondering Turks stood near. [The ques- 
tion arises here, to know who is affected and what 
is ef fected by this act 1] 


Waar vor Sevastoroo.—The editor of The Rock, 
weekly newspaper of Edinburgh, purposes that Sevae- 
topol, when taken, be made a free commercial and re- 
ligious city. He thus argues the case: ; 

“To leave Sevastopol with its stupendous fortifies- 
tions, in any hands, would be a mistake, but it might 
be of inestimable service as a Free Town. To make 
it a Free Town, governed by a municipality, and hav- 
ing a free territory of a certain area round it, would 
convert it from a center of danger into a eenter of 
trade, and of safety for ships navigating the Eurine. 
Were its freedom granted by the European Powers, 
and its port open to all vessels, without exception, it 
would speedily become a great commercial port; and 
the establishment of a free port in the Black Sea, to 
which Turks, Greeks, Circassians, Russians, French, 
British, Americans, and all others, could resort with- 
out let or hindrance, would defeat the aggressiv ends 
of Russia far more effectually than half a doze” great 
battles. Let Revestapel be made a free ~ some- 
what in the style of Hamburg, but absolu y free, 
without a custom-house, and Russian domination on 
the shores of the Exuine would receive a mortal blow 
far more effectual than can be given by gunpowder 
and shot. Let the tribes of the Euxine be taught to 
trade—let them trade freely under the joint guaran- 
tee of Britain, France, Turkey and other Powers, and 
aspirit of freedom would arise much more fatal to 
Russian despotism than regiments of armed men. 
Never, in the hi of the World, has despotism fall- 
en before the sword, Despots may fall, but despotism 
remains. The armies of commercial industry, and of 
sober trade, alone can uproot the spirit of despotic 
power; and if industrious commerce were fairly 
established in the Biack Sea as the universal right af 
all parties, and guaranteed by Europe, we might bid 
farewell to the progress of Russia in that direction. 
Nor would this be injustice to Russia, She would have 
her full share of advantages, but she would have no 
exclusive facilities for working ill to her neighbors. 
If ever Sevastopol be taken, let all its fortifications be 
blown into the air, and let it be converted into a free 
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DENOMINATIONALISM versus UNITY. 


A STRIKING contrast appears between the late 
meeting of the American Congregational Union 
at Brooklyn, and the meeting of the General 
Assembly at St. Louis, which was not merely the 
accidental diversity of individual speakers, or of 
topics chosen at random,—but which marks a deep 
distinction in philosophy, in principle, and in 
policy, between Congregationalism and Presby- 
terianism. The discourse of President Sturtevant 
was a noble argument against the spirit of denom- 
inationalism, fostered as this is by all centralizing 
forms of church polity. The discourse of Dr. Skin- 
ner was ao able and earnest plea for “a more pure, 
dense, solid denominationalism” in the New 
School Presbyterian Church, 

Pres. Sturtevant declared, that if Congregation- 
alism was only to add another sect to the num- 
bers already in the West, without doing anything 
to solve the problem of the visible unity of Christ’s 
people, he did not wish it there ; and he urged, with 
great force, that a Congregationalist who aims to 
build up a sect, is false to the principles of his 
own polity. Such Congregationalists there are; 
but they do violence both to the principles and the 
history of their system, whose nature and spirit 
forbid the propagandism of a sect, as truly as does 
Christianity itself. Such men are poor Christians, 
and worse Congregationalists. 

But Dr. Skinner told his brethren that ‘ the fact 
that they had hitherto done so little in denomina- 
tionalizing themselves should not discourage 
denominational 


future endeavors to nourish a 


spirit.” This was the burden of his discourses 
Not that he would countenance sectarianism. His 
whole life and teachings, his uniform and consis- 
tent catholicity and fraternity of feeling, his 
noble and generous Christian spirit, forbid such 
a construction of his language. But under the 
specious name of “ denominationalism,” his dis- 
course lays down principles and methods of ac- 
tion, that can lead only to sectarianism. Other 
men who have neither his breadth of view nor 
his kindliness of feeling, will overlo ok his qualify- 
ing clauses, and will press his main argument to 
a fatal extent. The disciples of Epicurus forgot 
his noble exhortations to prudence, moderation 
and justice, and perverted his theory of virtue to 
a practice of vice. None we are sure, would de- 
precate such a result more than Dr. Skinner him- 
self; none will more deeply lament, ten years hence; 
the position of the New School sect, as it then 
will be manifest to all. 

Dr. Sturtevant argues that denominationalism 
is an evilin the Church of Christ that must be 
done away before the Millenium can be ush- 
ered in. This was but an echo of the unanimous 
sentiment of his hearers. 

Dr. Skinner, on tke contrary, assumes “ the legi- 
timateness, the expediency even of denomination- 
alism,” and argues for more of its spirit. 

Each speaker fitly represented the occasion 
upon which he spoke, and the polity with which he 
is connected. Moral Unity was the spirit of the 
Congregational Union. Ecclesiasticism was 
the spirit of the General Assembly. Which was 
right?) Which must prevail in order to the final 
perfection of the Church of Christ? The develop- 
ment of the spirit of ecclesiasticism in the New 
School Presbyterian Church, many of whose 
leaders were prominent in the Evangelical Alli- 
ance, is one of the most painful signs of the 
times. ‘True, this is but the legitimate result of 
territorial organization with centralized power. 
But it is none the less sad because it is so natural. 
And the saddest sign of all is, that some whom 
we love and revere as models of Christian can- 
dor, charity, and grace, can persuade themselves 
that the present divided state of Christendom is a 
necessity, if not, indeed, “the condition of per- 
fection.’ The Catholic views and magnanimous 
impulses of the renowned preacher at St. Louis, 
were overborne by the apparent claims of his po- 
sition, and the somewhat imperious expectations 
of his denomination. 

Says Dr. Skinner, “ Within the pale of the 
Church, denominationalism, or its equivalent, is 
inevitable and indispensable, unless no regard is 
to be had to variety of circumstances—that is to 
say, unless practical wisdom, and even common 
sense, should be renounced in the organization 
and discipline of churches.” But is this so?. Is 
this sad necessity laid upon the Church of Christ ? 
Ir was not s0 THE BEGINNING. The 
churches at Jerusalem, at Antioch, at Corinth, at 
Philippi, existed under “ variety of circumstances,” 
and were organized with the “highest practical 
wisdom and common sense.” Yet, with them 
denominationalism was a thing unknown. These 
were troublers in those days; false teachers and 
heretics ; some preached Christ even of envy and 
strife, and some of contention ; and there were 
parties in the churches; but no such evil as 
organized denominationalism existed in the 
time of the apostles. Denominationalism is 
a result of that apostacy from the original or- 
ganization and discipline of churches which cul- 
minated in the Roman Catholic Church. Let 
every Church of Christ be restored to the plat- 
form of the primitive churches—whatever that 
was—and there is an end to denominationalism 
until the apostacy of Gog and Magog after the 
Millenium. Ececlesiasticism will have its way, 
and will work out its bitter fruits. The great 
territorial systems of church polity will descend 
from the noble work of planting the Gospel, to 
the petty struggle of planting their churches “ ry 
ADVANCE OF ALL OTHERS.” The land will be full 
of the warfare of sects, instead of the glory of re- 
vivals. We thank God that the Congregational 


IN 


this spirit of all evil. We pray that we may be 
kept in the unsectarian spirit of our faith. We 
bless God for the hope that the spirit of sect 
shall not always reign. The Church of the Fu- 
ture will know no “denominationalism” ; it will 
be a Church of Christians. 
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HIGHER LAW AND DIVORCES. 





Some person in Connecticut sends us a story of 
a wedding there. Two couples were to be mar- 
ried at once. An Episcopal clergyman was in- 
vited to marry them. Upon inquiring according 
to a customof his own, he learned that one of 
the persons to be married had been not long ago, 
divorced from a wife who was still living. Pro- 
ceeding to inquire into the grounds of the divorce 
he found that it had been decreed by the court 
for a different reason from that which Christ has 
sanctioned, Matthew 19: 9. He therefore de- 
clined marrying that man toa second wife, though 
he was willing to officiate in the marriage of 
the other couple. But they on their part were 
determined that there should be a double wed- 
ding or none. Expostulation with the clergy- 
man was without effect; for he, on his part, 
insisted that the State could not make lawful that 
which God had made unlawful. In this distress 
the Congregational minister of the place was sent 
for. He came, and, though he was one of the 
“three thousand,” he found no difficulty in recog- 
nizing the right of the State to grant the divorce 
which his Episcopalian brother had judged invalid. 
The marriage, therefore, took place by his minis- 
tration. 

Our correspondent having told his story pro- 
poses these inquiries: I. “ Christ haying establish- 
ed one rule for divorce, what right have his minis- 
ters to act contrary to it, by virtue of a State law ?” 
Il. “Might not a more rigid system of preaching 
and practice reform the lax public sentiment 
which in many States, permits divorces on the 
most frivolous pretexts?” 

To the first of these inquiries we answer, that 
Christ’s ministers have no right by virtue of any 
State law to act contrary to Christ’s rule. 

We must add, however, that we have seen in 
some quarters, a tendency towards a narrow and 
unreasonable construction of Christ’s rule concern- 
ing divorces, Out of such a construction, made 
long ago by Popish doctors of the canon law, 
arose the necessity for that preposterous, immoral, 
and demoralizing distinction between divorce a 
| mensa et thoro and divorce a vinculo matrimonii. 
That distinction, we are sorry to say, has been in- 
corporated into the laws of this State; and we 
are sure it is far more mischievous than the law of 
divorce which the Puritan legislators of New- 
England, with the Bible for their guide introduced 
into those colonies instead of the regulations of 
the canon law. 


Two things should be had in mind when we at- 


19: 9; First, That precept was given not to regu- 
late what we call divorce decreed by the magistrate 
after a careful and impartial trial of the facts, and 
in conformity with laws made for the very pur- 
pose of protecting and upholding the sanctity of 





marriage. It was given as a moral restraint upon 
the civil liberty which every man had of repudiat- 
ing and dismissing his wife at his own discretion, 
without any intervention or approbation of the 
State. Secondly, a legal conviction of adultery 
under the law of Moses as under the old Puritan 
law, subjected the offender to death,so that the 
thought of divorce in such a case was preposter- 
The word translated “ fornication” must, 
therefore, be taken tosignify something short of 
adultery proved in a court of justice. According- 
ly the Apostle Paul, who cannot be supposed to 
have mistaken or forgotten Christ’s rule, says ex- 
pressly that a Christian man or woman deserted by 
an unbelieving wife or husband “ is not under bond- 
age.” 1 Cor. 7:15. The Greek word (topreia) 
in Christ’s precept has therefore been understood 
by many sound expositors as representing, by a 
specimen, that entire class of offences, which violate 
the very nature and essence of the marriage rela- 
tion. 


ous, 


And this exposition derives some confirma- 
tion from the phraseology in which the same 
precept was given on another occasion—-‘‘ except for 
the cause of, etc.,—that is, for the reason (A0yov), 
etc. The reason why the offense specified will jus- 
tify repudiation on the part of the husband, is ob- 
vious. That offense is of such a nature that it dis- 
solves the covenant between the parties. It strikes 
at the very life of the relation. 
then that for the same veason by the closest and 
most conclusive analogy—other offenses which 
strike with equal force at the very existence of the 
the marriage relation may justify the State in 
pronouncing adivorce and declaring that the in- 
jured party “is not under bondage?” Wilful 
and persistent desertion, extreme cruelty, endan- 
gering life or limb—and why not a confirmed and 
hopeless habit of drunkness?—may be taken as 
belonging to that class of offenses. 

We do not say that this view of the meaning 
and application of Christ’s rule is the correct one. 
We only offer these considerations for the sake of 
vindicating the venerable memory of our ancient 
Puritan legislators. 


It should also be remembered that the records 
of judicial proceedings, in a case of divorce, do 
not of course show all the real, or even all the 
notorious facts by which the divorce may be jus- 
tified before the higher law. The record may 
show nothing but desertion as the cause of the 
divorce, and yet it may be notorious in the neigh- 
borhood (though perhaps not capable of being 
proved in court) that the desertion was caused by 
the criminality of the deserted party. Or, on the 
other hand, the desertion itself may carry with it 
a violent presumption or an irresistible conviction 
of a grosser criminality in the deserter. 

Concerning the particular case reported by our 
inquiring correspondent, we of course know noth- 
ing. It may be that the divorce in that case was 
procured for frivolous reasons and by some sort 
of collusion between the parties. From the re- 
presentation, it seems altogether likely that the 
Congregational minister ought to have followed 
the example of the Episcopalian whose lack of 
service he was called to supply. But w6 would 
not condemn him without hearing his version of 
the story. 

On the second question, we need only say that 
in some of our States there is a disgraceful dis- 
position to grant divorces “ on the most frivolous 
pretext ;” and that, beyond all controversy, it is 
the duty of ministers and of all Christian men, 
to meddle with politics both by preaching and by 


Is it not possible 











polity brings us under little temptation to indulge 





practice, till such abuses are corrected. 


THE IND 


THE PROPRIETY OF COLLATIONS. 


Our venerable contemporary, the Portland 
Mirror, appears to be deeply exercised about the 
effect of the Collations of the American Congre- 
gational Union upon the character of ministers, 
and the work of the ministry. In connection 
with its report of the anniversaries in Boston, the 
Mirror takes occasion to say : 


“Tt was wise and kindly in the generous lay breth- 
ren of the city, that they did not provide a collation 
for the Orthodox Congregational ministers. We verily 
believe they all came away with a lighter, freer heart, 
& more buoyant spirit, and a more approving con- 
science, for the omission. There are times, when we 
may say ‘of laughter, it is mad; and of mirth, what 
doth it?’ We hope our Brooklyn brethren will follow 
the example. Not that there is anything positively 
wrong in the entertainment which they provided for 
both the outer and inner man; but it is well to look 
at the tendency of such relaxation on the actors, and 
the effect on spectators. To us it seems all but ab- 
solutely certain, that they will divert ministers from 
their great work—from inquiring of God and the 
Bible, after wisdom to win souls to Christ, by tempt- 
ing them toconsume many hours, and even days, 10 
searching for witticisms, methods of assault and re- 
partee, by which to distinguish themselves on such 
occasions. . Ministers need to unbend; no 
class more needs occasional relaxation. A hearty 
laugh, when they cannot help it, when the exciting 
use is innocent and yet irresistible, ‘doeth good like a 
medicine.’ But this is very different ftom the case 
where long and elaborate preparation is made for 
merriment, and the hilarity is kept up through suc- 
cessive hours, to very weariness and even exhaustion, 
followed with damage to health and capacity for 
duty.” 

The precise point on which the conscience of 
the Mirror is troubled is made so apparent by its 
judicious analysis of its own mental state, that 
we are enabled to dispense with further diagnosis, 
and to apply abalm directly to the wound. The 
grave and circumspect Mirror certifies that there 
was nothing “positively wrong” in the entertain- 
ment provided at Brooklyn. It also declares 
that even ministers may indulge “a hearty laugh, 
when they cannot help it ; when the exciting cause 
is innocent and yet irresistible.” That no man, 
not even a minister, is to blame for what he can- 
not help; that any agitation of the muscles of 
the diaphragm by an irresistible cause, is not to 
be construed as either original or actual sin, is a 
statement that fully accords with the standard 
theology of New-England. 

The Mirror even goes farther, and asserts that 
“a hearty laugh, when the exciting cause is in- 
nocent and irresistible,” is to ministers a positive 
blessing ; “ it doeth good like a medicine.” This 
position also might be fortified with copious cita- 
tions from the fathers of New-England Orthodoxy. 
We believe that those fathers, whose Orthodoxy 
is certified by the Doctrinal Tract Society, were 
all of them men of wit as well as men of grace. 
We have no occasion, then, to argue that the mus- 
cles of laughter have a legitimate use, and that 





tempt the exposition of Christ’s precept in Matt. | 


| wit may lawfully retain a place in a sound system 
| of mental philosophy. 

| There are but two points upon which the Mirror 
isconcerned. The first is, “ where long and elabo- 
| rate preparation is made for merriment,” so that 
ministers are diverted from their great work, and 
are tempted “to consume many hours, and even 
days, searching for witticisms, methods of assault 
and repartee, by which to distinguish themselves 
on such occasions.” We fully agree with our con- 
temporary in deprecating such a perversion of the 
ministerial office and gifts. Indeed, this would 
be not only wicked, but contemptible. We are 





happy, therefore, to be able at once to remove this 
great burden from the conscience of the Mirror, 
by the assurance that no person who spoke at 
either of the collations at Brooklyn was invited 
more than twenty-four hours beforehand, and 
And 
inasmuch as these gentlemen were away from 
their homes and libraries, we 


that many were invited on the very day ! 


seriously doubt 
whether any of them abandoned sermon-writing 
or pastoral visiting to “search out witticisms.” 
It would be most absurd for a minister to neglect 
his pulpit studies and parochial labors, and to 
spend hours and days in cramming his brain with 
other men’s wit, in the remote contingency of being 
asked to speak at the next year’s Collation. If 
the Mirror should hear of any such person, we 
beg to be informed of him at once, and we will 
take pains that ¢hat man shall not have the op- 
portunity of letting off his stock of borrowed 
jokes at Brooklyn. , 

Its 
gushes like a foun- 
The finest wit of Dr. Hum- 
phrey’s speech at the Collation was suggested by 
his son’s announcement of an arbitrary rule. 
Surely Dr. Humphrey did not neglect souls to 
search for that! The most brilliant repartees of 
Dr. Bethune were called forth by speeches he had 
just heard; and we know that he was not invited 
till within a few hours of the Collation. We 
venture to say that Dr. Bethune wasted no time 
in searching out “ methods of rapartee.” What 
some men can do only in the parlor circle, he can 
The wit at the 
Collation has neither been studied nor borrowed. 


True wit, friend Wirvor, never crams. 
beauty is its spontaneity. Tt 
tain from the sand. 


do as easily in a public assembly. 


Neither have the speakers been selected with a 
view to merriment. The Committee have never 
made this their chief object. Their aim has been 
to bring leading minds from all parts of the 
country into lively contact with the assembly, 
upon sociable ground, as fellow Christians. They 
have felt themselves under much obligation to 
gentlemen from Maine for their part in this de- 
lightful exercise. 


It would be a slander upon many of the best 
men of New England, to insinuate that the two 
Collations at Brooklyn were scenes of mere hilar- 
ity, or unseemly merriment. No keener wit was 
uttered there than that of Dr. Adams, of Bruns- 
wick, on the Maine-Law. But who could feel 
that the mirth excited by his opening remarks 
was unbecoming or excessive? That same address 
moved the assembly to tears when it touched 
upon the religious influence of colleges, and gave 
examples of Christian faith, When did ever an 
assembly listen to a more glowing exhibition of 
the loveof Christ and the unity of all believers in 
Christ and his cause, than fell from the lips of Dr. 
Bethune? His stirring appeal for the common 
cause of the Redeemer,—his picture of its strug- 
gles and conflicts, and his promise of its triumph 
and glory,—was by far the most eloquent and 
powerful speech for missions made during the an- 
niversary week. Indeed, such an outpouring of 
Christian faith, hope, love, joy, triumph, is rarely 
given from any anniversary platform. 

The beauty of these two Collations has been 
the testimony they have rendered to the depth, 
the fullness, the controlling power of Christ- 
tian love, in that the genial flow of sympathy, 





EPENDENT.. 


tian principle and feeling. The first difficulty 

raised by the Mirror has therefore no foundation 

in fact, 

The second point of conscience with our con- 

temporary is, that the Collation is prolonged “ to 

weariness and exhaustion, and followed with da- 

mage to health, and capacity for duty.” There 
may be some’ground for this criticism: though 
the hour for adjournment would naturally seem 
later to one accustomed to the ringing of a nine- 
o’clock bell, than it does to citizens of New-York 
and Brooklyn. Still we are strenuous advocates of 
good hours. We never sit up late if we can help 
it, whether to eat, drink, smoke, talk, sing or 
study. The difficulty at the Collations thus 
far has been partly that all were novices; but 
chiefly, that we have been obliged to wait until 
the regular meals of the hotel were over before 
we could get possession of the room. Still the 
Collation has adjourned as early as the Temper- 
ance Meeting held on the same evening in New- 
York; and the attendance at the prayer-meeting 
and the meeting for business on the following 
morning, has not shown that the members of the 
Union had suffered much “ damage to health and 
capacity for duty.” Next year we hope to se- 
cure a larger room, away from the hotel; to 
guard against crowding, by a rigid limitation of 
tickets, giving precedence always to members of 
the Union ; to begin at six o’clock; to give op- 
portunity for social conversation ; and to close at 
the latest by ten. If our excellent friend of the 
Mirror will favor us with his presence next year, 
we will pledge him that there shall be no “long 
and elaborate preparation made for merriment ;” 
that he need not laugh except when he “ cannot 
help it ;” that he may retire at nine o’clock; and 
that having experienced the wholesome relaxation 
of that innocent social joy which “doeth good 
like a medicine,” he shall go home without the 
head-ache or the heart-ache, and without any per- 
ceptible “ damage to health and capacity for duty.” 

One word more as to the general benefits of 
the Collation. We should be sorry to have this 
become the chief feature in the anniversary of the 
Congregational Union. The Addresses, the 
Prayer-Meetings, the Business Meetings, all are 
superior. The Collation is but supplementary to 
higher ends. The Mirror compliments the hos- 
pitality of the citizens of Boston, in providing 
for clerical guests without the formality of a com- 
mittee. But wait five years, and on this new sys- 
tem Boston will be found exactly as New-York 
has been for five years past. The older ministers 
will easily find homes among their friends. Those 
less known, not finding any special provision for 
their entertainment, will put up for a year or two 
with the discomforts and expense of a hotel, and 
then will cease to attend the anniversaries. The 
noble distinction of the Boston anniversaries, as 
assemblies of clergymen and the more intellectual 
portion of the community, will gradually decline ; 
and the character of the addresses there, as here, 
will decline with the declining level of the 
audiences. 

It was mainly to arrest this tendency, to re- 
deem the anniversary week from the vapid com- 
mon-place character it was fast acquiring, that 
the Congregational Union restored the custom of 
inviting ministers from abroad to share the hos- 
pitality of our citizens; that it has reéstablished 
the morning prayer-meetings; that it has pro- 
vided sterling addresses, to attract thinking men, 
and to instruct and edify our ministers upon tre 
great principles of their faith and order; and, 
finally, that it has introduced the Collation for 
the purpose of blending the spiritual and the in- 
tellectual with the social. We are sorry that 
any person should go away from such a series of 
exercises, with the merely negative feeling that 
he had not seen “ anything positively wrong.” 
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TRAGEDY AND CRIME IN BROOKLYN. 

Mcci excitement was produced in Brooklyn 
on Tuesday last, by the rumor that two persons 
had been found dead on a piazza on the rear of a 
house on Clermont Avenue, and that those per- 
sons were supposed to be lovers, who through 
disappointed affection had committed suicide, 
and died in each other’s arms. The fact that 
the house where they were found was the resi- 
dence of the parents of the young man, and the 
story that the couple had been repulsed from the 
door on the previous night, though utterly false, 
added greatly to the excitement in the neighbor- 
hood. And when it was understood that the 
body of the female was sent to the dead-house to 
be prepared for burial, there was a general outcry 
against the “inhumanity” of the proceeding, and 
a great deal of foolish sentiment was wasted 
upon “ the unknown.” 

It is now certain that the young man was once 
in habits of dissipation from which he was hopefully 
reclaimed; he then removed to the West, and 
became a member of the Baptist church in Mus- 
catine, Iowa; he had lately returned to Brooklyn, 
on a visit to his friends, and was not suspected 
by them of having fallen back into sinful habits. 
Since his return, however, he had renewed his 
acquaintance with a female of improper char- 
acter, to whom he seems to have been truly at- 
tached, and whom he might even have consent- 
ed to marry upon condition of her permanent re. 
form. This feeling seems to have been recipro- 
cated, and possibly the fatal interview had re- 
ference to some honorable adjustment. As there 
is no apparent motive for suicide on the part of 
the young man, it may be—and such is the be- 
lief of his personal friends—that he was induced 
by his companion to take prussic acid, ignorantly ; 
but, whatever the facts of the case, it was either 
one of murder and suicide, or of double suicide, 
on the part of persons of doubtful reputation. 


And yet numbers of respectable women were 
drawn to the place, not to render necessary aid, 
but to gratify curiosity, or to indulge a mawkish 
sentimentalism ; a foolish display was made at the 
funeral of this poor abandoned woman ; and even 
the officiating minister, in his anxiety to screen 
her from obloquy, certified her respectability, of 
which he knew nothing, and almost gave hera 
passport to heaven. 

Now we would not say one word to disparage 
a philanthropy which overlooks vice and crime at 
the grave; nor to heap reproaches upon the dead, 
however vile and guilty their lives, and however 
criminal the manner of their end. But when vice is 
thus festering in the midst of us, some other ex- 
pression surely is needed, than that of compassion 


sometimes excited to mirth by an “innocent and | for the “ unfortunate,” and sentimentalism for | of rim, to a hard one, stiff as a section of a stove 
irresistible cause,” was always subject to the supre- |the “unknown.” We fear that the demonstration | pipe, and without rim enough to shelter the nose 
macy of Christ’s love, and the appeals of Chris- | in Brooklyn, will render a life of vive less hideous, | or the eyes from thedirect force of the sun’s rays. 





and adeath of crime less awful. When bullies 
and prostitutes are buried with funereal pomp 
and ministerial eulogy, we may well tremble for 


the future of our cities. 





MISOPOGON. 


We happen to remember that when the New- 
York Evangelist was young and progressive, 
about five-and-twenty years ago, it mentioned, in 
a notice of the May anniversaries, that fewer of 
the young ministers than formerly were seen walk- 
ing with canes, and suggested that the fact might 
be taken as a favorable indication for “the stabil- 
ity of the ministry.” In a similar vein one of 
our contemporaries at Boston remarks concerning 
the late anniversaries there : 


“We think we have noticed this year an extra 
proportion of clerical countenances adorned above 
with a sensible Kossuth-like covering, and below 
with that shield and ornament which the God of 
nature intended should minister at once to the pro- 
tection and beauty of every manly face—showing 
that good sense and sound principles of Physiology 
are on the increase.” 


For our own part we should hardly have 
thought of attempting to chronicle, either with 
commendation or with censure, the changes of 
costume even among clergymen. Such things 
will generally take care of themselves better than 
they can be managed by censors, official or un- 
official. Fashion, especially in such things as 
dress, and the mode of wearing the hair and the 
beard, is essentially capricious—constant in 
nothing so much as in its determination not to 
be influenced by argument. It moves in one di- 
rection or another, not as considerations of natural 
propriety or reasonableness dictate, but simply 
“at its own sweet will.” It is a “self-determin- | 
ing power,” and will give no account of itself 5 | 
nor has any philosopher ever undertaken to | 

| 





make out that it is governed by motives or is as 
“the greatest apparent good.” Fashion is in 
its essence not reason, nor taste, but only fashion. 
Therefore “Let it alone” is a rule rarely to be 
departed from. 
But the Zvangelist, forgetful of its own friskier | 


youth, is greatly offended at the phenomena| 


| 


which, to our more juvenile Boston friends, seems | 


a matter of public congratulation. Since “our'| 


church,” also, hitting upon the felicitous distinc- | 
tion between sectarianism and denominationalism, | 
has undertaken to have boards and all that sort | 
of thing, like “the old school body” and the de- 


nominations round about—no, not boards but 


committees—the leading journal of the denomi- 
nation naturally puts on conservative airs, and 
grows miss-nancy-cal. Excited by the mention | 
of bearded men at Boston wearing felt hats in- | 
stead of pasteboard, it delivers itself of thoughts | 
and feelings which seem to have been “ pent up” 


for some time. Our readers shall have a sample 


or two: 

“‘ We have no idea of classifying men’s minds and 
moral affinities altogether by their dress. But we 
will venture to say that in a large majority of in- 
stances we should not misjudge the man who, as 
a clergyman, in any of our large cities, at this par- 
ticular state and stage of time and manners, should 
‘adorn’ his head with a ‘ Kossuth’ hat, and his 
‘manly face’ with an untrimmed and unrestricted 
growth of hair. The inquiry would spontaneously 
arise in our minds, Is there not in all that oddness, 
redundancy and singularity, some defect in gentle- 


We remember one old clergy 
who wore a cocked hat, c 
grandeur the venerable whiteness of his wij 
to our awe-struck vision it seemed as if h 
» “studiously, designedly, and demonstrat; 
But a clergyman with “ a slouched hat” 
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ymen who 


never seen, unless we ourself were the tr 
the hat which we wore in Syria, depres 
broad rim occasionally in a shower. 
“uncut beard.” There are some clerg 
shave less than others, now that fashion tolerates 
such diversity ; and we have seen two, and “ 
heard of two more, who do not shaye a all, } " 
cut their beards with scissors instead of cit 
The number of these last is quite too mal «. 
yet to warrant any general conclusion. But : 
seems to us that the clergyman who spends ne % 
five minutes daily in the process of shaving .., 
even he—much as we dislike his looks—wh- 
leaves Iris beard to the laws of nature roti 
with a pair of scissors he opens a passage o . 
sionally to his mouth,) is not more Charges} 
with doing the thing “studiously, desiyned/y, te 
demonstratively” than he who spends half . 
hour every morning in the labor of putting yy, , 
his face an elegant, dignified and a 
smoothness. 

It may be, however, that the Avanvelis: 
not intend to be taken literally, and that “ 
vested of its circumlocution” the description 
the clergyman with the slouched hat and th 
cut beard means only any clergyman wh 
a soft hat instead of a hard one, and y 
not shave quite so much as was required by (asl, 
ion in the days of General Jackson's admiy 


and 


IM pressiy 
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Wwe ir 


tion. Of such a clergyman the Evangel 


His hat and his bea; i 


a violent presumption against his 


very bad opinion. 


“As to theological opinions, he belongs ty 
neutral territory which lies between dep 
tions, having the full confidence of non: 
very decided on the self-determination 
will, and skeptical as to 
chism.” “He is very severe on other m: 
do not think as he d es” —especially (w 

if they do not think as he does about 


the Westminster | 


| and the fashion of a hat. 


Westminster Review ;’— 
elist as it would seem, for th 
very article was borrowed from { 
ered quarterly. 

But 


give only one more excerpt: 


not to make 


“To what extent this 
Congregationalist has been adopted 
chusetts, we have no means of knowing. 
thing we are certain of: it is not current 
those in whose ‘good sense,’ ‘good taste,’ 


piety, sound theology, and sound judgment rhat 


ever they may think of themselves) the commu 
have the greatest confidence. We confess it 


ries. We should regard it as the index 
ward mischief. 


as to betray ignoble singularities of mind.” 

The allusion to teachers in theological s 
ries probably has some point, but what 
“we have no means of knowing.” One 





manly instinct, and the absence of many nice and 
delicate courtesies? 
sight; but we have no doubt at all that the soi | 
disant Rev. Henry C. Wright, wears a rowdy hat 
and a furious beard. There are several other cle- 
rical names, of like affinity, whom our imagination 
represents with undressed hair, and most astounding 
redundancy of growth all over the face. They | 
‘disfigure their faces’ ‘that they may appear unto 
men’—just what they are. If we may be alloweda 
conjecture, the majority of the clergymen who as- 
sisted at the most violent Garrison demonstrations 


of the class were in attendance at the spiritual ex- 
ercises of the prayer-meetings.” 

The writer draws a little too largely on his 
imagination. We happen to know something 
about the hat and beard of him whom the 
Evangelist calls “the soi-disant [meaning, no 
doubt, ci-devant] Rev. Henry C. Wright.” Not 
long ago we were coming toward New-York on 
one of the railways. At the first stopping-place, | 
as the roar of the wheels was still, a voice rising | 
above the whiz and rush of steam from the en- 
gine was uttering blasphemy. There was to us| 
a faint reminiscence in the tone, and looking to 
see whence so hideous an utterance could proceed, 
we beheld only a few seats off the head and face 
of Mr. Henry C. Wright—identical with him 
whom we first knew by that name nearly five- | 
and-thirty years ago, and little changed since we 
last saw him some twelve yearslater. There are | 
few of our old acquaintances whom time has 
touched more gently. His employment as chief 
blasphemer in the troop of howling dervishes 
seems to agree with ‘is constitution. A chari- 
table hearer might have detected something like 
a glance of frenzy in his eye; but if it had not 
been that what the man was saying was so ex- 
tremely inconsistent with a good standing in the 
church, almost any one might have supposed 
that he was a Presbyterian minister of the con- 
servative sort on his way to the General Assem- 
bly. That unfortunate man clothes himself 
indeed with cursing as with a garment; but 
we are confident that his hat was of an orthodox 
pattern, and we can assure the Hvangelist that 
not one of its six collaborating doctors of divinity 
is more scrupulously shaved than he was. We 
have once or twice looked in at what our friend 
calls “ Garrison demonstrations,” not in Boston 
but in New-York; but, if we remember right, 
the masculine demonstrators make as little show 
of beard on the whole as those of the gentler 
sex—always excepting the one hirsute gentleman 
“bearded like the pard,” or like a Nineveh bull, 
and with massy floods of ringlets rolling down 
his shoulders like Niagara, whom Captain Ryn- 
ders, when he was saving the Union by a riot at 
the Broadway Tabernacle in 1850, (himself 
smooth shaven as became his conversative func- 
tion,) pronounced, in his own forcible style with 
intensifying phrases which need not be repeated, 
a “ hairy cuss.” 


Much more is there in the article of the same 
sort and quality with what we have quoted. The 
writer talks with emphasis of “a clergyman who 
studiously, designedly, and demonstratively 
‘adorns’ his head with a slouched hat and his 
face with an uncut beard,” and says, “He is a 
stranger to us.” We may add that to us, also, 
he is a stranger. No such clergyman are we 
acquainted with. We have seen clergymen who 
prefer a soft, flexible hat with a moderate breadth 








in Boston were ‘ adorned’ as aforesaid; while fewer | 
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| lion edict.” 


| Westminster 


| Baxter, which shall show us the 


collaborators in the Hvangelist is a teache: 


We do not know the man by | Union Seminary. After this, he must tai 


to keep himself shaved as clean as Ex\s 
Bellamy, Hopkins, Woods, Theodore Parke: 
William Lloyd Garrison. Even whiskers 
bring a man’s orthodoxy under suspicion, 


} 


| they ever so modest, they may be taken as it 


cating some “hankering” after latitudi: 
notions. 

On the whole, our Presbyterian bri 
the “denomination” that has a comm 
nator with a certain other vulgar fract 
Church 
numerator) will do well to regard this m 


universal but a somewhat 
gonic essay in their leading journal as ‘ 
The only orthodox sty| 
came into vogue about the same tim 
standards. Let the 
Committee of Publication favor t 

a series of historical portraits from Ca 
great Ref 


and Puritans shaven and trimmed accord 


| the Hvangelist’s standard, and no longer d 


ed “with coverings so singular as to | 


ignoble peculiarities of mind.” 
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CUURCH HISTORY. 


Tue increasing facilities furnished to 
for the study of Church Listory, are a fa’ 
sign of progress in our theological liver 
Formerly an indifferent translation of Mos 
and Buck’s Theological Dictionary, cons! 
about the whole of a minister’s lib:ary in th 
partment. 
Mosheim by Dr. Murdock, gives a new hg 
his once dingy pages, and the fine 
Messrs. Stanford & Swords is within t! 
of all. 
lation, is in almost every pastor's library. ' 
Scribner has given us the invaluable rks 
Schaff, and Conybeare and Howson. Ay" 
& Co. have issued a fine translation 
lucid and compendious history of 
Clark’s Theological Library gives us “ 
Hagenback, and Baumgarten, all worth ve “™ 
their cost. Mosheim’s Institutes are befor 
an English dress, Milman and Bunsen, | 
costly, can easily be had by importation 
what is better than all, every pastor ma’ 
obtain a cheap edition in English of 
ecclesiastical historians ; Eusebius, Socrat 
doret, Sozomen, and others. Most of thes 
be procured in Bohn’s Ecclsiastical Librar 
cheap rate. 

Eusebius, however, having been trans" " 
this country, is not allowed to be impor — 
connection with Bohn’s library. A fin 
of this author is published by Messrs. > 
& Swords of this city. As the oldest ect” 
cal historian, Eusebius is entitled to gre 
sideration. It must be borne in mind, } 
that he wrote more than three centuries 4 
apostles, when traditions had accumula< 
heresies of doctrine, order, and worl} 
crept into the Church. He is not alway*' ‘ 
to give his authorities, aud having a0 “)"” 
dignity to maintain, he writes of course’? ' 
terest of his own order. Yet the bp 
that appears in Eusebius is rather /oc# a 
diocesan ;—the bishopric over particular co" f 
The testimony of Eusebius is valuable 4 . 
canonical books, and also as to the heresi® © 
time. 


Now, the perspicuous vers 
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Should Congregational ministers more gen- 
erally avail themselves of their facilites for study- 
ing church history, they would be better fortified 
with arguments for their primitive and Scriptural 
polity. 








CONGREGATIONAL LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION. 


We were a little startled at reading in a late 
number of the Puritan Recorder, accompanied 
with an earnest recommendation of the measure, 
the following announcement : 

“ At the Annual Meeting of the Congregational 
Library Association a resolution was passed, in- 
structing the Committee to invite all Congregational 
ministers to coéperate with them in the enterprise, 
by bringing the subject before their respective 
denen, at a@ set time, for a general contribution ; 
expressing the earnest hope that every Congrega- 
tional Church in the land would take up a collec- 
tion, however small, in aid of so important an 
object; and recommending $50,000, instead of 
$25,000 suggested by the Directors, as the least 
sum to be raised. ae 

“The Committee on the Library Building have 
since decided to solicit $25,000 from individual sub- 
scribers, and then to ask for a simultaneous contri- 
bution in all the Congregational Churches, hoping 
that another equal sum may be obtained from this 
source.” 

We were stariled by this, we say, because only 
afew weeks ago the Puritan used quite other 
language touching a similar resolution, passed by 
the American Congregational Union. It then 
said: ; 

‘We were surprised to learn that the Unéon at 
Brooklyn should appoint agents to visit the various 
General Associations, to solicit fands as a chari- 
table institution; and especially that they should 
jix upon a day when the churches of the denomina- 
tion should have a collection taken in behalf of the 
Union.” 

Now why is the same recommendation, which, 
when passed at Brooklyn, threatened the liber- 
ties of the churches with ecclesiastical consolida- 
tion, when passed at Boston not only innocent, 
but right and important?) Tas the Puritan re- 
covered from its fear, or was its fear of encroach- 
ment upon the churches as disingenuous as it was 
unfounded ? 

The resolution passed at Boston by the Li- 
brary Association is the very same, which, when 
adopted at Brooklyn by the Union, called forth 
from the Puritan a serious warning to the 
churches ! 

But let that pass. Congregationalists have 
on hand too great and earnest a work, to allow 
the jealousies of newspapers, societies, or indivi- 
duals, for one moment to turn them aside. The 
Puritan will find no sympathy in New-Eng- 
land, with the spirit of rivalry which its recent 
articles betray. Any journal or society that 
shall attempt to foster such a spirit, will soon be 
disowned by Congregationalists everywhere. We 
rejoice in the movement to erect in Boston a noble 
building for the Linrary Assocratioy, as the 
depository of its library and its collections of 
Puritan memorials. It is a work in which every 
Congregationalist should feel a vital personal in- 
terest. We trust that when the time comes for the 
simultaneous colleetion, New-York will respond 
with at least five thousand dollars. We pre- 
sume, however, that since the Union first made 
the request for a collection on a fixed day, and 
since many of the General Associations have al- 
ready raspondel t» that request, the Committee 
of the Library Association will defer their public 
simultaneous collection until after the 1st of Sep- 
tember, and will in the meantime complete their 
private subscription of $25,000. May success 
attend them in a work which is truly national 
in its claims and influence! 

The following remarks of the Congregational- 
ist are so noble and judicious, that we give them 


entire : 





“SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 

“Those who have intelligently watched the course 
of the New-School General Assembly at St. Louis, 
have seen that that body is floating on a current of 
principles, to definite results. The principles are 
those of ecclesiasticism as opposed to voluntary organ- 
izations. The results are, a dissolution of the Union 
and codperation of that church with the Congrega- 
tionalists of New-England, and of the United States. 
These results are not avowed ; nay, by many they are 
disclaimed. But the power of principle transcends 
that of the wishes and purposes of men. So long as 
the principles of ecclesiasticism are adopted, it mat- 
ters not whether it be with a desire to dissolve old ties 
or to strengthen them, the results will be according 
to the principles, and not according to the wishes or 
professions of those who adopt them. 

“ Let now committees be appointed at Western cen- 
tere. Let the large cities be explored and new Pres- 
byterian churches formed, to be sustained by Presby- 
terian funds, because the American Home Missionary 
Society cannot operate in such fields; let the same 
committees explore fields where the Society can oper- 
ate and form Preshyterian churches, to be sustained 
by Congregational funds, and it needs no prophet to 
foretell the results. Good will, and fair speeches as to 
unity and brotherly love, will not avert them. The 
principles and measures tend to these issues with a 
power not to be resisted. f 

“ What, then, in such circumstances are the duties 
of Congregationalists / : 

“Among the most obvious of these duties, are the 
promotion of harmony and a good understanding 
among themselves. This is particularly true of the 
churches of New-England, whose natural center is at 
Boston, and those of the Middle States, whose natural 
center is at New-York, It is a great advantage to 
the Congregationalism of the nation to have a center 
at New-York. There are affinities between that great 
national center and the West, which do not exist be- 
tween Boston and the West. Each center has its pe- 
culiar advantages and powers, and each is needed in 
any great systen of national action. With mutual 
confidence and affection, and with entire union, no 
limits can be placed to the exteut of their influence for 


“In accordance with these views each of these cen- 
ters has an organization designed to represent and 
promote the interests of Congregationalism, and each 
of these has its peculiar and appropriate work to do. 
The Congregational Library Aesociation can erect ite 
building, collect its library, and give by its yearly ad- 
dresses, and by its discussions, an impulse to profound 
and enlarged investigations. The American Congre- 
gational Union of New-York can by yearly addresses 
codperate in such investigations, gather the statistics 
of the denomination, prepare our Year-Book, and or- 
ganize plans for the aid of pastors at the West, espe- 
cially in the provision of libraries. There is ample 
room for the operation of both societies, and each is 
strengthened by the energy of the other, 

“It may indeed be alleged that the Congregational 
Board of Publication has already undertaken the 
work of providing libraries for Western pastors, from 
the works issued by them. This is true. And it is 
an operation of great importance. But there is no 
rivalry, and no collision between the operations of 
this Board and the plan of the Association at New- 
York. On the other hand their combined operation 
will be greatly advantageous to our Western minis- 
terial brethren. By their joint action, they will be 
provided with more books of more varied kinds. The 
Congregational Board will provide them with theo- 
logical works of sterling value, the New-York Asso- 
Ciation will add to these /exicons, commentaries, phil- 

osophical works, and other literary and ecientifie aids 
which every pastor needs, and which many of our 
Western brethren find it impossible to provide. 

_ ‘The sum needed to inaugurate this benign opera- 
tion is small, and to raise it would impose no sensible 
burden on our churches, nor would it at all interfere 
with the operations of the Congregational Board of 
Publication. 

“Let us then take enlarged views on all these 
points. Let no local jealousies or desire of preémi- 
nence narrow our views and chill our Christian affec- 
tion. Let us fully understand and honorably appre- 
ciate the plans of our brethren at New-York, and co- 
operate with them with fraternal confidence and af- 
fection. There is no wisdom in rivalry and local 
ambition, and there is in them much sin, much wick. 
ednees, and much folly. 

“God, we do not doubt, has assigned to Congrega- 





tionalism a great work in giving universal ascendency 
to the sindighes of true religious liberty and of Christ- 


ian union. Let us prove ourselves worthy of the 
at principles committed to us in trust, and not dis- 
onor them by our own jealousies and littlenese. 

“What course the Congregational churches ought 
to adopt in view of the denominational action of the 
New-School Presbyterian church, can be decided only 
by prayer and mutual consultation. It must not be 
hasty. It must be well considered. And yet a deci- 
sion cannot be long deferred. The course of events 
seems to be compelling principles to develop their 
true tendencies, and to destroy all compromising ex- 
pedients. This is the case not only in our sphere of 
action, but in all departments of society. 

“We cannot mistake or overlook this tendency of 
events. Itis a part of the providence of God. 
such we ought to recognize it and adapt our measures 
to meet it. Our prixciples as Congregationalists must 
also be carried out to their true issues. To decide 
what these are, we need eminent holiness, and that 
communion with God which shall open our eyes to 
see the providential indications of his will which sur- 
round us, and our ears to hear the motions of his 
warning voice, and move our hearts to reverential 
obedience. 


THE VOICE OF NEW-ENGLAND. 








Tuosx of our Presbyterian contemporaries in this 
city, in Philadelphia, and in Chicago, who have en- 
deavored to create the impression that The Indepen- 
dent had misrepresented the sChurch extension 
movement at St. Louis, must now retract their own 
misrepresentation of this journal, in view of the 
unanimous action of the General Associations of 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, and Vermont. These 
staid and judicious bodies, together with the leading 
journals of New-England—the Congregationalist, 
the Congregational Journal, the Vermont Chroni- 
cle, and others—put the same construction upon the 
action at St. Louis that we have given it in these 
columns, and that every person who can read Eng- 
lish, with two grains of common sense, must put 
upon it. 

If any person imagines that we have mispresent- 
ed or in any way misunderstood the action at St. 
Louis, let him read attentively the report of Rev. 
Dr. Harris to the General Association of Massachu- 
setts, given in another column, and the resolution of 
that body endorsing the action of Connecticut. Our 
readers do not need to be informed of the character 
and standing of Dr. Harris; but the recent testi- 
mony of the Lvangelist to his admirable spirit at 
St. Louis, may add to the weight of his report. 





UNGENEROUS. 

We find the following ina late number of the 
Journal of Commerce : 

“Kanzas.—A Rev. Mr. Starr, from Western Mis- 
souri or Kanzas, has delivered two or three address- 
es in this city, within a few days past, to rather 
thin houses, on the affairs of the new Territory. 
Although he has a right to dislike the Missourians, 
having left them in a hurry, rather than accept a 
ride on the soft side of a rail, yet he tells some 
plain truths in regard to Abolition swaggering down 
East, which we here copy, for the benefit of whom 
it may concern. To this foolish demonstration on 
the part of the Massachusetts Abolitionists and 
their coadjutors, the Missouri invasion of Kanzas is 
chiefly attributable.” 

The Journal perhaps is not aware that ‘a Rev. 
Mr. Starr,” is the son of a prominent citizen of 
Rochester; that he was a frequent visitor at the 
house of its senior editor, when a student at New- 
Haven; that he has been for five years the devoted 
pastor of a Presbyterian church in Jeston, Mis- 
souri; that that church contains and receives slave- 
holders; that Mr. Starr is not an “abolitionist” in 
the Journal's sense of that term; and yet that he 
was driven out of Missouri, for the crime of teach- 
ing a few slaves to read, in accordance with the 
written request of their masters, and the letter of 
the law ! 

The Journal has no sympathy with the trials 
that this servant of Christ has endured; no word 





lished a garbled report of their Conference, fitted 


of rebuke for the outrages he has suffered; nothing 
but a jocose allusion to his personal danger, and a 
wretched perversion of his remarks at the Taber- 
nacle. This is, to say the least, ungenerous—per- 
haps contemptible would be a better word. 

Mr. Starr did not object to the movement for peo- 
pling Kanzas with freemen. He rejoices in that 
movement. Heonly complains that it was not car- 
ried out with a vigor corresponding to the promise 
given, 

We trust that Mr, Starr’s narrative will be given in 
every chief town of New-England. He is an elo- 
quent and graphic speaker; and though we cannot 
agree with him in his objections to ecclesiastical 
action on slavery, yet we are sure that his address 
will everywhere deepen the detestation of Christ- 
ians for the system of slavery. 
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UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 








Wut our Presbyterian brethren are not unwilling 
to be aided by New-England money in their church 
enterprises, they continue also their general depen- 
dence upon the same source for the higher officers 
and teachers of their “Church”. The Union Seminary 
of this city, has just added to its faculty Rev. Ros- 
well D. Hitchcock, D.D., of Bowdoin College, as Pro- 
fessor of Ecclesiastical! History. Mrs. Bell, a weal- 
thy lady of this city, has generously contributed 
$25,000 to complete the endowment of this profes- 
sorship. 

The appointment is one which will meet with 
general favor. Prof. Hitchcock is an accomplished 
scholar and an eloquent preacher. We hardly know 
where to class him in theology, nor how far he will 
sympathize with that Germanized Princetonism, 
which is one phase of the reiiction in the N. S. 
Presbyterian Church from the theology of New- 
England toward that of the Old School Presbyte- 
rians. In the pulpit Dr. Hitchcock is an able ex- 
pounder of the great doctrines of Redemption, as 
held by evangelical Christians. 

Asto Church History, Prof. Hitchcock is well 
versed in the constitution of the primitive churches ; 
and we see no reason why a change of latitude 
should change either the facts of history or his 
estimate of those facts. It is indeed, noticeable, 
that some of the most zvalous sectarians in the Pres- 
byterian Church, are men who had their training in 
New-England; but we hope from Prof. Hitchcock, 
the candor and liberality of the sound student of 
church history. We congratulate the Seminary 
upon the acquisition of so competent an instructor, 
and welcome this accessioa to the scholarship of our 
city. 
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THE CHOCTAW MISSION. 


We have been for some time aware that Rev. 
George Wood, one of the Secretaries of the A. B. 
C. F. M., during a recent visit to the Choctaw Mis- 
sion, had succeeded in effecting an amicable under- 
standing between the Mission and the Prudential 
Committee, upon the basis of the action of the 
Board at Hartford. As the results of that Confer- 
ence are in their nature confidential, courtesy re- 
quires that the press should refrain frem publishing 
them, until they shall have received the sanction 
of the Committee or of the Board. But the WN. FY. 
Observer, whose sense of honor and propriety is 
somewhat obtuse, in open violation of the confi- 
dence reposed in it by the missionaries, has pub- 





only to excite prejudice and controversy, in advance 
of the official report of the platform agreed upon 
between the missionaries’ and Mr. Secretary Wood- 

Of course we shall not anticipate that official 
publication, but with a copy of the basis before us, 
and a full knowledge of the facts, we say unhesita- 
tingly that the statement in the Observer, both in 





spirit and in words, is a total misrepresentation of 





the position of the missionaries; fitted only to do 
injury to them and to the Board. We beg the 
Christian public to suspend judgment in the mat- 
ter until the next meeting of the Board. Meantime 
we will only say, that whenever the ministers and 
churches at the South shall come upon the platform 
of the Choctaw Mission, and pledge themselves “ to 
set their faces against regarding and treating hu- 
man beings as articles of merchandise, as manifest- 
ly unchristian and sinful,” the days of slavery 
will be numbered. 


2 
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Tae Coptic Missrox.—Rey. Mr. Martin and wife, 
and their Armenian assistant, are well located at 
Cairo, and write encouragingly of the prospects of 
their mission, Too much must not be looked for 
in a new and difficult field. It may require five 
years to establish the mission on a permanent found- 
ation. Just now the expenses of the mission ex- 
ceed the contributions designated for its particular 
benefit. The reason of this is obvious. The ex- 
penses of outfit, traveling expenses, rent, etc., all 
fall upon the first year’s appropriation. Besides, 
the war in the East has doubled all the expenses 
of living at Cairo. 

A missionary of the American Board, whg is per- 
sonally familiar with Egypt, recently expressed to 
us his great satisfaction that this mission to the 
Copts had been undertaken. He regarded it as 
highly important and promising. We trust that it 
will be energetically sustained, and soon established 
upon a permanent foundation. 


* 
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Eveninc Meetines,—An illustration of our re- 
cent remarks on the desirableness of having the 
same evenings observed by the churches of New- 
York and Brooklyn for weekly religious meetings, 
was given in connection with the Strawberry Festival 
at Clinton-Avenue Church week before last. That 
was an occasion in which the members and pastors 
of sister churches in New-York would gladly have 
participated. But as Thursday evening is the even- 
ing of their stated religious lecture, many, like 
ourselves, were denied the opportunity of testifying 
their joy at the prosperity,of the church on Clinton 
Avenue, and of greeting the beloved Dr. Lansing 
and his estimable successor, in a social festival. 
With the aggravation of tickets, and of all manner 
kindly invitations to be present, it was something of 
a privation not to go. 

So again, last week a council was held at Newark 
for installing Rev. Mr Brown. The New-York pas- 
tors could be there, because with them Wednesday 
is always an open evening. But the Brooklyn 
brethren could not be there because Wednesday is 
their lecture night. Thus the year round, all social 
gatherings, all ecclesiastical meetings, all public 
business and exercises in which churches of both 
cities have an interest, are interfered with to the de- 
triment of those interests, simply for want of uni- 
formity in their evening meetings. 

We understand that the Brooklya churches made 
the innovation of Wednesday and Friday at the 
suggestion of Dr. Cox, in order that pastors in ghe 
two citics might sometimes interchange services at 
an evening lecture. This however, is seldom done, 
and the evils of the present arrangement are so ob- 
vious, that we trust all the churches in both cities 
will now agreé upon Tuesday and Friday evenings. 
This done, every public meeting will adjust itself 
accordingly. 
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InsTALLATION.—Rey. William B, Brown, formerly 
of Andover, Mass., was installed over the First Con 
gregational Church in Newark, N. J., on Wednesday 
June 27th. 

Introductory services by Rev. Messrs. Ames of 
Patterson, and McCullam of Harwichport, Mass. 
Sermon, by Prof. Stowe of Andover. Charge to the 
Pastor, by Rev. Jos. P. Thompson of New-York. 
Right-Hand-of-Fellowship, by Rev. Jona. Crane of 
New-York. Oharge to the People, by Rev. S. D. 
Cochran, Brooklyn. 

The sermon was an able discussion of the unity 
of the “‘ theologies and the humanities” in the right 
application of the Gospel. Though it contained a 
large amount of historic lore for a plain congrega- 
tion, yet it was heard with undivided attention. 
We trust it will appear in the Bibliotheca Sacra. 

The church has been entirely refitted, and is now 
one of the most attractive houses of worship in 
Newark. The free seat system has been abandoned. 
Congregationalists who may remove to Newark 
from this city or New-England, will find in this 
church a congenial home, and in Mr. Brown an in- 
telligent, earnest, and faithful preacher, free from 
crotchets and isms, and devoted to his Master’s 
will. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 

Tug following porsons are authorized agents of The Independ- 
ent to collect monies from both old and new subscribers : 

P. H. Snow, D.C. Childs, 

W. Maynard, J. B. Carrington, 

James H. Denison, 
None others are authorized to collect from old subscribers, ex- 
cept some who occasionally have Jills sent them for collection. 
Agents for procurring new subscribers are provided only with 
receipts. Persons wishing to renew their subscriptions will please 
remit the amount direct to the publisher, and we will take tne risk 
of the mails. Be sure and pay nothing to any local agent unless 
he presents a bill, made ou! at the office, in due form, 
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Horeign Intelligence, 
ARRIVAL OF THE BALTIC. 


Tux Baltic reached this port on Thursday, the 28th 
ult., with one week’s later news. 

The news by this arrival confirms the successes of the 
Allies before Sevastopol. 

The struggle for the Mamelon Tower was bloody— 
5000 men being put hors de combat. Sixty-two guns 
fell into the hands of the French, who now command 
the ships in the harbor of Sevastopol. 

In the Sea of Azoff, the fleets have destroyed the 
stores at Tagauroy, Mariouple, and Genichi. A boat 
expedition is now fitting out at Portsmouth to act in 
the Sea of Azoff, and also against Perekop. The Rus- 
sians are withdrawing from Circassia, and the Allies 
are in communication with the Circassians. 

Correspondents give account of the miserable state 
of Eupatoria. War, and “allied occupation” have 
despoiled the inhabitants of everything they possessed. 
For some time past the citizens have been subsisting on 
a scanty allowance of flour given them by the Brit- 
ish, Forty or fifty deaths from exhaustion and low 
fever take place daily, and around the town new 
ground has been broken for cemeteries. The houses 
are mostly in ruins, and the air putrid. 

Seventeen hnndred Turks have been sent to General 
Vivian, as the first instalment of the Turkish contin- 

ent, with English officers, 

An Imperial manifesto, dated St. Petersburg, June 
2d, ordains that in case of the death of the present 
Emperor Alexander, the Grand Duke Constantine shall 
be Regent during the minority of the Crown Prince 
—the Regency to continue during the minority of the 
second son ehould the eldest die. The Empress is to 
be guardian. 

Letters from Trebizond of May 23d, mention that 
the Russian General Bassilieff, with a numerous suite, 
had arrived at Tabriz to notify to the Shah of Persia, 
the accession of Alexander IL, and to persuade the 
Shah to keep steady to his neutral policy. 

An ukase of the Emperor Alexander annuis all ex- 
ceptions which have been made in the reeruiting iu 
towns and villages. Persons up to the age of 87 are 
liable to serve, and even the only son of a family. 

THE BALTIO—THE FLEET OFF CRONSTADT. 

On the 8th of June the English fleet, consisting of 
sixteen line-of-battle ships, including three French, 
was anchored close to Cronstadt, and forming a line 
across the bay from ehore to shore Admiral Dundas 












Merlin, and afterward with a boat, but was not mo- 
lested by the Russians. All the ships in Oronstadt 
were dressed in their colors, from which it was in- 
ferred that the citizens were celebrating either a feté 
day or the visit of some distinguished person, 

Admiral Baynes’s (English) squadron, numbering 15 
sail, anchored in the Great Belt on the 13th ult. 

The Russians fired on a boat bearing a flag of truce, 
and killed 16 English sailors. 

The insurrection in Spain is not yet suppressed. 

The King of Sardinia is to visit England to seek the 
hand of the Princess Royal. 

FROM FRANCE. 

The most interesting intelligence refers to Her Maj- 
esty the Empress. Dr. Locock, the celebrated ac- 
coucheur, (who has had considerable experience in 
Queen Victoria’s nursery,) was summoned by tele- 
graph to Paris, where, after consultation with Drs. 
Dubois and Conneau, it was formally announced that 
the Empress is enceinte, 

The park of siege artillery is at length shipped in 
the American clippers Great Republic, Queen of Clip 
pers, Gauntlet, and Alleghanian. The Great Repub- 
lic is shipping 400 cavalry horses. Capt. d’Andigne 
of the French staff, accidentally feld into the hold and 
fractured a limb. Two hundred dock laborers have 
been shipped from Marseilles to the Crimea. Not 
fewer than 30,000 horses have left France since the 
war began. 

THE CRIMEA, 

The correspondence is down to the 4th. The 
Guards had lost 85 men from cholera. The 31st regi- 
ment hag also lost many men. The weather was ex- 
cessively hot. The army had received about 6,000 
drafts since May Ist. It was thought the force under 
Sir. George Browne would return, and land about six 
miles east of Balaklava, and form a junction with the 
force on the Tehernaya. 

All accounts agree that there is a vast amount of 
disease and despondency in the garrison of Sevas- 
topol. 

Private letters and documents taken at Kertch give 

a fearful account of the sufferings of the Russian army 
as well from wounds as sicknees. The frequent buri- 
als which are continuing to be made in the cemete- 
ries on the north side confirm the information on this 
subject. 
Informatin is said to have been obtained that the 
Russians have secured a communication with the Cri- 
mea independent of the road traversing the Isthmus 
of Perekop, by means of a bridge of boats across the 
Siresche, 


AUSTRALIA, 





Liverroot, June 8.—The White Star clipper Shali- 
mar has arrived, with advices from Melbourne to the 
24th of March, 200 passsengers, 40,000 ounces of gold 
on freight, and a mail weighing nine tons. 

There is no political news. The trials of the Balla- 
rat rioters were proceeding, but in the principal case 
the jury returned a verdict of ‘‘ Not Guilty.” 

The Melbourne gold-market was quiet, owing to all 
purchases for the Shalimar being completed. The 
price of gold remained at £3 163. perounce. In wool 
nothing of importance was doing; prices remained as 
last quoted. 

At Geelong reports were rife of the discovery of 
new gold fields, 

The price of gold was £3 163 6d per ounce, but with 
less eagerness to buy. 

At Sydney commercial affairs were active; country 
orders were coming to hand more freely ; prices, how- 
ever, remained without change. 

Of the rates of exchange and of discount there is 
no alteration. 

Much inconvenience was felt from the few ships 
which were loading for London. The stores and wharfs 
at which colonial produce was received were crammed 
fall. 

From Adelaide we learn that, as far as the trade in 
European merchandize was concerned, the market was 
dull, but in colonial produce there was an active busi- 
ness doing. The labor market was well supplied from 
the late immigrations. 


Piysmovutu, June 8.—Her Majesty’s ship Calliope, 26, 
Captain Fitrgerald, with 70,500 oz. of gold from Mel- 
bourne, arrived in the Sound this afternoon. Her 
dates are Sydney, February 7; Port Phillip, March 
27; and Rio Janeiro, April 19. 


-=-+-- 





A Stave Famriy Ser Free.—On Friday morning, an 
elderly gentleman, from the South, ealled upona young 
lawyer in this city, and engaged his services. The 
Southerner had arrived here the night before, bringing 
with him, from his broad savannahs of Georgia, four 
slaves—father, mother, and two children—for the pur- 
pose of emancipating them by legal proceedings in a 
Court of Record. On this generous errand he had 
borne heavy expenses, and submitted to much personal 
inconvenience. He wished the act done promptly, but 
noiselessly, and, above all, the Reportera were not to 
get hold of the facts, for he disliked notoriety. A few 
minutes sufficed to draw petitions for writs of habeas 
corpus, and by 10 o'clock all the preliminaries were 
properly arranged. One of the Judges of the Court 
of Common Pleas was waited upon, and kindly aided 
in the work. At three o'clock, after the Court had 
adjourned, and the loungers had dispersed, and even 
the Court Reporters were non est, the slaves were 
brought before his Honor, a hearing was entered upon 
the Record, examined, and in a few minutes those who 
had entered the Court-room with the brand of slavery 
upon them, departed free and manumitted. But few 
persons witnessed this generous act; but those who 
were present could see plainly that the late master, 
whose hair was whitened with age, looked upon the 
happy creatures who stood by his side with a joy far 
higher than any emotion which the feeling of mere 
ownership or property could inspire. 

We should mention that, by the laws of Georgia, a 
master is forbidden to free his slaves, and that in this 
case it was neccessary to bring them to a free State in 
order to manumit them. The freed family refused to 
remain in this city; although their former owner of- 
fered to secure them against want, if they choose to 
remain. They went South with him, but we believe, 
the laws of Georgia will not permit them to live in 
that State as free poople.—Phila. Morn. Advocater 


Not Dismissep.—A letter from a correspondent at 
Danielsonville in this State, says that the Rev. T. O. 
Rice has not been dismissed from the Congregational 
church in West Killingly, as has been stated. He asked 
for a dismission on the ground of insufficiency of sal- 
ary. The society promtly added two hundred dollars 
to his salary which was perfectly satisfactory, although 
he could have had a much larger one at the First 
Presbyterian church in Quincy, which gave him a call. 
Our correspondent says: “ There has been a powerful 
revival here this winter. The converts number about 
100. The new church which has been building the 
last year is nearly completed. It is said to be the 
handsomest wooden church this side the Connecticut 
River. The plan was drawn by A. S. Truesdell, of 
Rockville. It is the Romanesque style of architecture. 
It is 90 feet long and 50 broad, with a recess in the 
rear. The tower, a model of neatness, rises 100 feet 
from the ground. The church will seat eight or nine 
hundred, The total expenses will not be far from 
$12,000. It is expected that it will be done by the first 
of June. The graining is by a Hartford man, Mr. 
Burnham. It is painted in fresco. The pulpitis to be 
of mahogany and costs $300.”— Courant. 


Geaman Baptist Miseions.—It is singular that the 
labors of Oncken, the Baptist German missionary, be- 
gan in Germany in the same month of the same year 
—September, 1835—that Dr. Nast commenced his 
labors as a Methodist missionary in America, In both 
countries the efforts of the two brethren have been 
eminently successful, with this difference, that while 
in America the German Methodists have suffered 
nothing specially from the fires of persecution, in Ger- 
many may of the Baptist converts have been arrest- 
ed, and imprisoned, and kept imprisoned months and 
years at a time. 


A contract has been entered into between the Otto- 
man Government and M. Lionel Osborn for the estab- 
lishment of a submarine telegraph to unite the Dar- 
danelles to Egypt. 





( ADVERTISEMENT. ) 

Extract from a jetter by the Rev. Mr, Cuurcarrt, of 
Boston, who is now traveling for his health in the 
East : 

“It gives one an ever-present idea of the expensive 
euterpise of his countrymen, to find their commodities 
of commerce continually in his path wherever he goes. 
I have not visited any considerable city of Turkey. 


resented by Aygr’s Cozrry Pecrorat. In Smyrna, Al- 
leppo, Jaffa, Jerusalem, and Constantinople, we see in 
each, on the door-post of some bazaar, the peculiarily 
American looking iron card of Dr. Ayzr, saying in a 
language which not one in a thousand of the passers 
by can read, “Ayer’s Pectoral, for Coughs, Colds 
and Oonsumption, Sold Here.” Ona shelf behind the 
cross legged maseulman are seen the bottles with their 
English, Spanish, Freneh, and German faces turned to- 
wards the crowd, and on enquiring we are told that 





had gone in very close with the surveying-steamer 


where I did not find the medicines of my country rep- 









forei are not the only purchasers, but that 
tus halevry hemes alr hie rn i fet 
cs : - 

there : is no — cure oe re wn. ey Oe 
‘I was told yesterday that the Cuxrry Pzcro 

had been presented to the Sultan, and is a aie 

stant use in his harem, and in the Hospitals of the Em- 

pire.” 





MARRIED. 
RACKEMAN—SEDGWICK—At Lenox, June 20, Frea- 
erick William Rackeman, of New-York, to Elizabeth Dwight 
Sedgwick, of Lenox, daughter of Charles and Elizabeth B. $ edg- 
wick. The religious services were performed by the Rev, H enry 
W. Bellows, and the legal ceremony by Charles Sedgwick. 
PRIME—WRIGHT—In New-Haven, C.,on the 20th ult., by 
Rey. Amos G. Beman, Rev. Jacob A. Prime, of Buffalo, to Mrs. 
Martha M. Wright, of New-Haven. = 
MILLS—HARRIS—On the 20th inst., by the Rev. G. H. Hough- 
Mary Ys 4 sie late of the steamer wae i. = M “4 

aughter of Dennis Harri al as D 
Heighta, New. York city. Med - 


W ATSON—RIPLEY-~At Aurora, Thursday, June 14th, at the 
residence of Henry Wells, Esq., by the Rev. Mr. Buraoham, Sam- 
uel Watson, of Buffalo, to Miss Harriet Ripley. 

St. Louis and Buffalo papers please copy. 
GOODMAN—TULLER—At West Hartfort, Conn., on the 5th 
of June, by the Rev. Mr. Morris, Rev. E. G ; 

Miss Helen M. Taller, of the former = a 
WEAV E8—Mc ALLISTZR—May 3 ist, Mount Pleasant, W hite- 
side county, lil, by Rev. L. L. Lansing, Mr. D. 8, Weaver to 
Miss Euphemia McAllister, both of Mt. Pleasant, 
VAILL—RAYMOND—On the 2ist ult., in the Congregational 
church at South Norwalk, by Rev. D. R. Austin, Mr. John J. 
Vaiil and Miss Basan F. Raymond, both of South Norwalk, 


HAMMOND—SEYMOUR—In Rosendale, Wis., Jane 20th, by 
Rev. I. N. Cundall, Mr. Francis Hammond, Principal of Portage 
City Classical Institute, and Miss Harriet N. Seymour, late of 
South Norwalk, Ct. 

KILBOURNE—CROS8MAN—In &t. Johnsbury, Vt., on the 
22d inst, by Rev. Wm. B. Bond, Isaac D. Kilbourne, D.D.S., and 
— f ht somes of the late Captain C. E. Crossman, of Mont- 


McCOLLOM—BBOWN—In Henrietta, June 20th, 1855, by Bev. 
Wn, B. Brown, st Newark, N, J., the Rev. William A. MeCollom, 
of Harwichpo ass., AD 88 n F., youn daughter of 
Joseph Brown, Esq ,of Henrietta. : a 


DIED. 

4{LADD.—Ino Portsmouth, N. H., June 24th, Alexander Ladd, 
Eaq., aged 71, for many years o merchant in that place, in the 
firm of H.& A Ladd. The following notice of the deceased is 
taken from the Portsmouth Journal : 

“ Until cut off by premature infirmities from al! active duty, 
Mr. Ladd held and adorned a prominent place in our community, 
asa merchant and a citizen. He is remembered us a model of 
mercantile faithfullness, integrity and probity, scrupulously con- 
scientious in his dealings, and both just and generous to all in bis 
emp oy. He sustained various manicipa! trusts with industry 
and ability, and for several years represented this town in the 
State Legislature. He has been, through life, the eonstant and 
earnest advocate of whatever could minister to the general vir- 
tue, happiness and well-being. His public spirit has been mani- 
fested in behalf of every enterprise designed to restore and in- 
crease the business and proepertty of our city. It is believed 
that none among n3 have been more ready thau he was to sacri- 
fice personal interest for public good. His manners were digni- 
fied and courteous, his hospitality ample, his charity large und 
free, His standard of character was oe and high. He was a 
Chrietian in profession, principle and life,—a priest at his own 
household aitar,—assidous in the observance of religious ixstitu- 
tions and ordinances,—relying in trial and suffering on the truths 
and hopes of the Gospel,” 

COFFIN—At Easton, Pa., June Ist, Miss Elizabeth A, Coffin, 
aged 20, eldest daughter of Prof, J. H. Coffin, of Lafayette Col- 
lege. She wasa most affectionate daughter, an exemplary mem- 
ber of the Church, and a devoted Sabbath-school teacher. Her 
end was perfect peace. 


STOWE—At Ridgeville, Henry county, Ohio, on the 2lst of 
April, Rev. Wm. B. Stowe, in the 74th yeur of his age. He was 
born at Malborough, Mass., 1782; graduated at William’s College 
1811. The first fourteen years of his ministry were spent in New- 
England, Le then romoved to the State of New-York, where he 
passed moet of his remaining days. Few ministers have been 
more industrious. Few have had strength to toil more incessant- 
ly. By him much missionary work among the destitute was 
a performed. He preached the Sabbath but one before 
is dea’ 


SMITH—In Buckland, Mass,, ou Sabbath morning, May 27th, 
Mrs, Sarah G., wife of Rev. A. B, Smith, pastor of the Congrega- 
tional church in that place, aged 41. She wus the daughter of 
Dea, Alfred White, of West Brookflvid, and a descendant of 
Peregrine White, the first child born in Wew-England from the 
crew of the Mayflower. She was a child of the Covenant, and 
in eariy life the God of her fathers became her God, and to his 
service she devoted her life, and spent some eight years as 4 mis- 
sionary in the foreign field. Having returned to this country in 
consequence of impaired health, she has sought to do good as a 
pastor’s wife, and Jeft behind her the savor of a good influence, 
and her memory will long be cherished by as affectionate people. 
ONION—In Chester, Vt., June 6th, after a paioful and protract- 
ed sickness, Albert Onion, Eeq., in the 52d year of his age. 
Faithful in every duty of his trast, active and energetic in 
business, kind and benevolent in his feelings, endowed with fur 
more than ordinary intelligence and ability, with conscience to- 
wards God in all things he had secured universally the esteem 
and confidence of his fellow-citizens, 

For twenty years and more be had been a consistent and act- 
ive member of the Congregational church, always ready and efli- 
cient in every good work. The cause of temperance found in 
him a warm friend and advocate. The Sabbath-schvol of which 
he was at the time of his death the Superintendent, was the ob- 


ject of his special interest and sffection; and the meetings for 


social prayer and worship were enlivened by his constant pres- 
ence and devotion. 

His death is a public loss, and his memory is blessed. A widow 
and only daughter remain to weep for his too early departure, 
and many others mourn for him as for a brother. 

COOK—At Union Village, Washington county, on the 29th of 

May, in the 40th year of her age, Mrs. Mary ©, Cook, wife of Mr. 
Cortlandt C. Cook, and daughter of Dr. Hiram Corliss. 
Mrs. ©, was aright gentle, amiable, and loving Christian wo- 
man, of great prudence in conduct, evenness in temperament, and 
sweetuessin disposition, While yet in girlhood. she became a 
follower of the Savior, and made a profession which ever after- 
ward she well maintained, dying a beloved and deplored member 
of the Congregational church in Union Villege. Thus were the 
traits of a very pleasant nature confirmed and deepened in her 
by the timely influences of religion, while there were superadded 
its own richer things of sincere piety and enlarged benevolence. 
The disease of Mrs. O. was tubercular consumption, which, wast- 
ing the body with long weeks of conffaement and tuffering, yet 
left the mind vigorous and ucclouded, to endure it all most pa- 
tiently, give high testimony to the truth as it is in Jesus, and 
ripen fully for the blessed scenes of heaven. For a month, the 
sun of her life seeming all {ready to set in glory, lingered above 
the horizon to shine as it were, out of due time, with surpassing 
brightness of the faith, love, peace, hope, joy, and every o.her 
grace of the dying Christian. Many were the faithful, earnes: 
counsels of her yearning heart that, day after day, up to the last, 
she spake or wrote to them in whose spiritual good affection led 
her to take a special interest. 


COWLES—In Geneva, N, Y., on the 10th inst., Alvah Cowles, 
in the 60th year of his age. He was born in Litchfield county, 
Conn., of a family which for many generations past has illustrat- 
ed and confirmed the faithfulness of a covenant-keeping God. 
The tirst ancestor in this country has his earliest and only memo- 
rial by having his name on the records of the Firet charch of 
Hartford, dating back to about thirty years subsequent to the 
landing of the Pilgrims. From that time there has been, accord- 
ing to the best information, an unbrokea and numerous line of 
professing Christians, of whom many have been ministers and 
officers in churches, Mr. Alvah Cowles was hopefully converted 
after his removal to Western New-York, and for more than thirty 
= has been a witness for Christ among his people. Al! who 
new him intimately bear testimony to his eminent attainments 
in Christian experience. His intellect which was remarkable for 
vigor and acuteness, received its chief discipline from a thorough 
and discriminating study of the Scriptures. The Word of God 
seemed incorporated into his whole intellectual being. This 
abundant and constant attention to the Word produced its ap- 
propriate fruit in a calm, clear faith, giving rise to habitual and 
almost uniform assurance of hope, which for severai years past 
seemed to keep him in perfect peace, because his mind was stay- 
ed on God. Com, 
WILDE—At Boston, June 22d, Hon. Samuel 8. Wide, aged $5, 
formerly a judge of the Supreme Judicial Court of Massachu- 
setis. 
About forty years since, whilat an eminent lawyer of Hallow- 
ell, in Maine, he was appointed a judge of the Supreme Court, 
In 1820, on the separation of that state, he removed to Newbury- 
port, and afterwards to Boston, continaing on the bench nearly 
thirty-five years, until his resignation, about five years since. As 
a judge he was ranked amongst the most distinguished of the re- 
markable men who have made our Sapreme Court 80 celebrated ; 
whilst the purity and excelience of his private character render- 
ed him universally beloved and respected. Jucge Wilde was 
also a member of that much-abused convention that assembled 
in Hartford in the autumn of 1814, and was, we believe, the last 
survivor thereof. He was graduated at Dartmouth in 1789, but 
received the degree of Doctor of Laws from no less than three 
colleges, viz., from Harvard in 1819, from Dartmouth and Bow- 
doin, 

LYMAN—At Montreal,ou the 12th alt., aged 68, Susannah 
Willard Whitney, relict of the late Theodore Lyman, Esq, of 
Northampton, Mass., and mother of the lamented young mission- 
ary martyr, Henry Lyman, 

SWORDS—On f£unday, the 17th June, atter a short illness, Jas, 
R. Swords, of the firm of Stanford & Swords, aged 33 years 

WEST—On Janday, 17th June, at Saratoga Springs, Mr. John 
West, of Brooklyn, aged 61 years. 

ADAMS—In this city, on Sunday evening, June 10th, Joho 
Adams, Esq., aged 83 years, fur 30 years President of the Fulton 
Bank, and tormerly Treasurer of the American Bible Society. 

STRONG—At Greenfleid, Mass., on Monday morniog, June 11, 
after a long and distressing sickness, Rev. Dr. Titus Strong, Rec- 
tor of §t, James’ Church, aged 68 years. Dr, Strong has been eet- 
tled over the church 41 years. 

DOLE—In Brewer, Me., 16th ult., Rev. Nathan Dole, connected 
with the Missionary Rooms, Boston, as editor of the publications 
of the A.B.C.F.M. He was 44 years of age. 

LAMSON-—In Brooklyn, on the 18th ult,, aged 18 years, Harriet 
Newell, -. daughter of Rey, Samuel Lamson, formerly of 
Nashbna, N. H. 

JONES—On Sabbath morning, June 24th, of congestion of the 
brain, Helen K., infant daughter of Darius E. and Dorcas A, Jones, 
aged S months and 22 days. 








Mr. Taropore B. Howe is no longer an agent for 
this paper, and his receipts will not be acknowledged at this of- 
e. 343-tf 





Qe" Paeeserve your Frurrs.—By using Spaatts Pa- 
tent Self-Sealing Cans, by which your fruits and vegetables can 
be kept in a fresh state, with their natural flavor, without the ad- 
dition of sugar or any other preservative property. The cans may 
be used year after year, and are easily opened or closed by asim- 

le screw attachment. N. B.—The genuine Se'f-Sealing Cans 
ave cast in letters on the cap, * Sprati’s Patent.” WELLS & 
PROVOST, proprietors. Full directions for use accompany the 


I a cccies pore 
“ renches.......... +++ b oavecece 10 cts, each. 
A liberal discount to agents, 


N. B.—All orders by mail accompanied by a remittance prompt- 
ly attended to. WELLS & PROVOST, Sole Proprietors, 
343-tf No, 821 Pearl street, New-York. 





Ferripce & Co. are the proprietors of that world- 
renowned cosmetic, the “ Batm or THousAND FLowers,” the on- 
ly article ever yet discovered that will beautify the complexion, 
leaving the skin pure, soft, and white. It gives a pearly white- 
ness to the teeth and a delicious fragrance to the breath. Price, 
only 60 cents. For sale by all druggists throughout the United 
States and Canada. 

Franklin Square, (Harpers’ Buildinge,) New-York. 341-366w 


Heceman, Crank & Co., (late Rushton, Clark d& Co.) 
Gesvuing Mepicixat Cop Liver Ort. The firm of Rushton, 
Clark & Co, being dissolved by the death of Mr. Rushton, their 
Genuine Cod Liver Oil is now a only by their surviving 
partners and sole successors. HEGEMAN, OLARK & Co., 

Chemists and Druggists, 
841-344-w 165, 273, and 611 Broadway. 


Hottoway’s Orruent—Astonrsnna Cure. —Profes- 
sor Ho.toway, when at Moscow, on @ visit to Prince D—orf, 
in four weeks cured his consort of an ulcerated breast. For this 
extraordinary cure the Prince presented him with a gold snuff- 
box set in diamonds. This celebrated ointment will cure any sore 
or ulcer. Sold at the manafactories, 80 Maiden Lane, New-York, 
and 944 Strand, London, and by all druggists, at 25 cents, 6834 
cents, and $1 per pot. 

















1855.—On-Socxers with Garasa-Dariis, f oiling 
carriage wheels easy and with dispatch They oa the bearings 









of the axles also. out taking off the wheels! Can be set 

the hubs of all kinds of wagons und whecle Sapenas Gane ont 

“Tite o nate wad lucrative bastante: op phen lace, 

re ing into general use.” - 
Garratt, the P: 

342-346" No. 60 Friend street, Boston. 





FEVER AND AGUE. 
A CURE CERTAIN, SPEEDY AND SAFE. 


While they thus manifest 
peer /eciyharmies A. wal perton oven ta nan may ake 
—- of any ‘tine, snout Wnocaventonss, GAs without seem- 

y Dever disagree with the weakest stomach—almost in- 
stantly restore sopemne, ond break up that distressing ~ oy 
bodily prostration whic always accompanies this disease, 

They may be taken without regard to age, sex, diet, or drink, 
and on journey as eately as at home, 

They are not only anti-periodic, but anti-bilious also. 

om Apna Vigued. of mercury, arsenic, or quinine, 

re na ur ere is no vapora 
“2 coming in oe Me dething mr eT mh 
ey are perfectly portable, A dozen bo 
Seidlitz Powder box. One box may be py Bh i ba 
of the Union for six cents, except California or Oregon, or to 
those places for twelve cents. ‘ 

They are tasteless and without odor. All other remedies for 
the disease are bitter and nauseous and are taken with diffleulty 
by children or delicate persons. 

Owing to the floods of quack medicines with which the coun- 
try has been deluged, and which have proved so uniformly 
worthless,the discoverer of this remedy has leng hesitated to come 
before the public. Havirg regard for bis character, he has been 
unwilling to be classed with the pretender who, undertaking to 
cure all complaints wiih one remedy, miserebly fail to cure any ; 
and he has feared that the public, which has been so often shame- 
lessly deceived, would deny him ils attention. He relies, however, 
that the following certificates will entitle him to their atiention : 


JOINT CERTIFICATE FROM 
The Hon. WM. A. NEWELL, M.D., late momber of Congress 
from New-Jersey, and A. D, NEWELL, M.D., an eminently suc- 
cessful Surgeon and Physician, of New. Brunswick, N. J. 
TO PHYSICIANS AND THE PUBLIC, 


“Having extensively used ‘ Deshler’s Anti-Periodic, or Peover 
and Ague Pills,’ in our practice, we take pleasure in stating thus 
publicly our experience of their efficacy. We have used them in 
hundreds of cases of Fever and Ague, and have never known a 
person to have a second chill after commencing with them, and 
as they contain no Balt of Arsenic or Quinine, the former 
of which sometimes operates so deleteriousiy as an ACCWMULAT- 
IVE Polson, we consider them a safe and vaiuable remedy, that 
ought to be within reach of every family that has chilis and fever, 
To our professional brethren we deem it proper to say, that we 
have been made acquainted with the composition of these Pills, 
and find them siric ly a scientific preparation, Moreover, as they 
are prepared by an Apothecary of more thao twenty yeara’ active 
experience, we can vouch that they are skilfully compounded. 
We earnestly commend them to the notice of the profession, and 
believe they will cure after all usual remedies have failed. 

WM. A. NEWELL, M_D., 
A. D. NEWELL, M.D.” 

In their own State, both these gentlemen have an eatensive 
practice, and onjoy to an enviable degree the confidence of the 
public. There they would obtain universal credit. But as we de- 
sire to prepossess every citizen in the United States with our 
truthfalnees and good faith, we sutjoin the following note froma 
gentleman known and reverenced throughout the Union, the Hen. 
Tuwopore Feevincuvuysen, LL.D. 

NOTB FROM THE HON. THEODORE FRELINGHUYSBN. 

**From the professional character aud reputation of Drs, New- 
e}l, above named, and the esteem in which these gentlemen, with 
Mr. Deshler, are held in this State, I take pleasure in stating that 
any representations made by them are worthy of public conf- 
dence, THEO. FRELINGHUYSEN,” 

New-Brunswick, N. J., Jan. 24, 1854. 

Ako, read the testimony of R. B. Coleman, of the Asior House. 

Astor Hovsg, Dec. 15, 1954. 

“Cuas, D. DesHver, Esq.—Dear Sir: I will nut claim the $500 
you agreed to give me if your medicine did not cure me, being 
suffictently remunerated by a perfect recuvery. I was troubled 
for eeveral months with jaundice, bilious fever, and fever and 
ague. Your Pi.js performed a perfect cure by their use through 
atingle course. They were recommended to me by a friend, to 
whom I feel greatiy obliged. [ shali recommend them with per- 
fect confidence in a!l casve of o similar character. 

“Traly yours, R. B, COLEMAN.” 
Rev. B. L. Fraser, Pastor M. E. Church, communicates the fol- 
lowing: 

“OC. D, Desutar—Dear Sir: We, the subscribors, ci.izens of the 
village of Franktort and viciaity, while we would scrupulously 
witbhold our commendation from any useless article, feel prompt- 
ed by duty and gratitude, to acknowledge and certify the virtues 
of your Anti Periodic Pills, Having used them in our families, 
it ig no more than an act of jastice to you, sir, to say, that our 
expectations were more than realized. Our chills and fever were 
immediately overcome, and our appetites and health restored by 
their mild but potent agency ; and we hesitate not to say, that in 
the cure of Fever and Agus, it is our Aonest Opinion they far ex- 
ceed every Other medicine with which we are acquainted. We 
cordially recommend them to all sufiering from this most disagree- 


able disorder, 
J, W. DAVISON, BK. M. PIERSON, 
JOHN WILLIAMS, HIRAM ELLWOOD, 
SAMUEL PHILLIPS, 


JANE HESS, 
EK. M, TISDALE, JOHN D, STERING.” 

“ Dear S1r :—Three of the above subscribers are worthy mem- 
bers of my church ; and all of them are persuns of good judg- 
ment, respectability and truth. And what is more,I have reason 
to know ehat their certificate is true. 

“Yours truly, R. L. FRASER, 
Pastor M. E, Church, Frankfort Circuit, Black River Oonferedce, 

Frankfort, Sept, 22, 1854. 

Sold by O. D. Deshler, agent, at the “~ Al Broadway, New- 
York. Also by Clickener & Co., S. Paul & Co., Bievbins, Morgan 
& Allen, Olcoit, McKesson & Robbins, C. H. Ring, A. B. & D, 
Sands, and F. C0. Wells & Uo. Also by E. T. Bedell, Albany; 
Jobn Gilbert & Co., and T. W. Dyott & Son, Philada.; Burr & 
Perry, Boston; Wright & Co., New-Orleans; and by all respecta- 
ble dealers everywhere. 844-06 





St. Virus’ Danoe.—It will, no doubt, be gratifying to 
those who have children or friends afflicted with this disease to 
hear that they can be cured by calling on the undersigned, who 
bas a remedy that is sure and barmiess. Ii isan outward appli- 
cation, There wili be no charge whatever until the patient is 
cured. The best of references will be given. y 


W. J. M. Fisn, 
339-890 * 272 Fulton st., Brooklyn 





Dr. Gouraun’s [rantan Meptpatep Soxr positivesy 
cures Tan, Pimples, Freckles, Eraptions, and ail skin deformitivs, 
Poupre Svstite uproots hair from low foreheads, upper lips, 
or any part of the body, quickly and safely, warranted. Liquip 
and Povsre Rovex for pale lips and cheeks, defying detection. 
Lity Warts and Liguip Waits for saliow, red, bad complexions, 
Harr Dygw and Hain Restorative, keeps Nair from falling out, 
and renders stiff, wiry hair soft, silky, glossy, and curly. Found 
at the old-established depot of Dr, T. Farix Gocraup, 67 Wal- 
ker street, 1st store from Broadway 334-340H 


N. SWEZEY, 
SCULPTOR AND DESIGNER, 
Corner of Bowery and 3d street, New- York. 
CONSTANTLY ON HAND 
THE LARGEST ASSORMENT 


TO BE FOUND IN THE WORLD. 
0-Se 











ArtiFiciaL Lec.—Patmer’s Patent has now attained 
8 celebrity unparalleled in the history of surgical mechanism, In 
addition to thirty Gold and Silver Medals awarded to it by scien- 
tific societies in the United States, it has, by the unanimous ap- 
roval of an international couucil of distinguished surgeons, been 
onored with the award of the Prize Mepat al the World's Ex- 
hibition in London, and also with the SinvER Mepat (only first 
class prize) at the New-York Crystal Palace, tor * the best artifi- 
cial leg.” It is manufactured at 578 Broadway, New-York ; 376 
Chestnut st., Phila, ; and Springfield, Mass., by 
333-345 





Patmer & Oo., 








Savesy’s ['empraance Horsi, No. i4 beekman street, 
hear the Park Kept on the European and American plan. Lodg- 
ing rooms 35 or 50 cents a day. Mealsin the Dining-room, (by 
Bill of Pare) (3 ] JOHN $. SAVERY. 

Gas, Gas, Gas,—New styles of gas-fixtures for the 
spring trade, of both modern and antique designs, just out, 
Wholesale buyers particularly invited to call at the Great Man- 
ufacturing Dép6t of Ancuzrk Warysr & Co., No. 376 Broadway. 

333-384 





UTNAM’S MONTHLY. Juty. First number of 
Sixth Volume. 
CONTENTS OF NO. XXI, 

Irving’s Life of Washington, 
Birda, 
What Cheer ? 
Victor Galbraith, 
Plant-Mummies. 
Rural Objects in Europe and America, 
liow I came to like Diamonds. 
Recent American Poetry, 
Cape Cod (continued.) 
Australiana (continued.) 
Summer and Autumn, 
Horace Greeley. 
Twice Married (continued.) 
Mr. Pepperage’s Fourth of July Oration, 
Editorial Notes. 
I, LITERATURE, 1. RELIGIOUS WORKS. 

Norton’s New Translation of the Gospels—Tayler Lewis’s Six 
Days of Creation—The History of the Life and Institute of St: 
Ignatius Loyola, by Bartoli. Translated by Madame Calfderon 
De La Barre—the Golden Reed, by M. Barrett. 

2. HISTORIES. 

The Life of Sir Wiiliam Pepperill, Bart , by Usher Parsons—Cot- 
ton is King. 
8. NOVELS. 

Charles Reade’s Peg Wofflogton—Ohristie Johnstone—School of 
Life, by Anna Mary Howitt—Ernest Gray, or the Sins of Bo- 
ciety—Mary Lyndon—Peeps from a Beifree—Kate Aylesford— 
Ellen a a ickens’ Works. 
4. MIBCELLA > 

Bancroft’s Literary and Historical Miscellanies—Beecher’s Star 
Papers—Miss Cooper’s Rhyme and Reason of Country Life— 
Margaret Fuller—Gazetteer of the World. 

Il. FINE ARTS. 1 AROAITECTURE. 
gt eed of Music. 
. BC 
At Boston—Tichard Greenough—W. W. Story—Crawford’s Beet- 


hoven. 
HE OPERA. 

Gost Mario—Steffenone—Brignoli—Vestvali—William Tel—O 
Trovatore—Mrs. Perkins’ Ball--Madame Mise Louisa 
Pyne—German Opera—Mr. Harrison—Mr, Bristow. 

Ill, NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
Fifth volume, bound in cloth, and half-morocoo, now ready. 














Ms— Dollars a Dix' or twenty-five cents a num 
IXS & EDWARDS, Publishers, 
344 10 Park Place, New-York. 
) byron cgi MUSEUM AND PARSEY’S MAGA- 
ZINE. 


The July number of this popular Juvenile Periodical com- 
mences a new volume, and no pains will be spared to make It sa- 
perior to all its predecessors. It contains ~4 leon igmen Prise 
read matter during the year, with Puzzles, 

Tale ote ; and ite ilnstrations are boautifal and numerous, Now 
is the time to subscribe. Send for the July No. 

Teaus—8i a year; 4 copies $8. 

ddress ALLEN & O0., Publishers 
944-895 Eat 116 Nassau st., New-York. 


LET THIS BE YOUR GUIDE! 
LIST OF PRICES OF 
$200,000 
WORTH OF 


SPLENDID ENGLISH CARPETS 


at 
HIRAM ANDERSON’S, 


No. 99 Bowery, New-York, 
TEN SPACIOUS SALES-ROOMS, VIZ.: 
pao | es bn ay my CARPETS. 
CARPETS. 10s, 11s 
ENGLISH TAPESTRY BRUSSELS’ 7 te 0 por yard. 
Bot ani Gage 2 at Tare 
A « 

58,000 YARDS AMERICAN Ind. GARPETS, 8s, ds, 406d pe 


m0 YARDS FLOOR OIL CLOTH, 26d, 8, and 4s por yard, 
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THE INDEPENDENT. [JULY 5, 1855, 


penses; and kings, and queens, and lords must loving Savior there, and do you ever with to be o:, 


apply their energies for the public good / Him? When you kneel down at morning or nigh; , 

We look in upon the cottage home, and the pray to “Our Father,” do you ask Him that = 
mother is seated in the midst of her children, will lead and guide you by His Holy Spirit - 
partaking of the frugal evening meal. When it is | you may be fit for Christ's sake to go ang live a 
finished, the Bible is placed upon her knee, and they | Him forever? If you do, and you ore 7s 
gather round to listen to what they have been | men and women, and go out into the busi), i re 





curls and brown face speak clearly the tainted blood 
which flows in his veins; and the deep crimson 
color rises and grows richer ia his round cheek 
when the titter uttered behind “ Cobb’s Spelling- 
Book” and ‘Peter Parley” reaches his ear. He 
has evidently lived already leng enough to feel the 
ban which rests upon his doomed race, and his 


for him, and how a loving interest it ever had after- 
wards, and fed the poor student no matter where,and 
how, by-and-by, a stream of its benefactions flowed 
steadily year by year into that excellent society 
which has a fatherly oversight of such ;—how the 
Squire heard of his threadbare coat, and could not 
sleep in his easy chair until cloth for a coat was on 


and home. Must, then, seemed a hard word—very 
aie was the little household astir; the mother, 
Aunt Betsy—an elder maiden sister—and Jesse ; and 
though his scanty preparations for going had been 
carefully made, it was surprising in how many ways 
both Jesse and his mother contrived to busy them- 


THE LIFE OF FAITH. 


“ faith, not by sight.”—2 Cor, 5: 7. 
“ ™ tainge which oan a, are eternal.”—2 Cor. 4: 18. 
Tuovu unseen Spirit-Land! 
Vainly I strive thy secrets to explore ; 
Vainly my weary hand, 
And dim eye straining to thy silent shore. 


0 be With 
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use of machinery. 


ceive the advantage 
of life 





Far thy vast boundaries lie, 

Cireling all worlds, and zoning space and Time ; 
Bat thou to mortal eye, 

Revealest not thy mysteries sublime. 


The reseate morn, the skies 

Suffused with sunset’s sad magnificence, 
And all with them that vies, 

In beauty, are the things of Earth and sense. 


Yet well I know thou art, 

For oft low-whispered voices come from thee, 
And, murmuring, thrill my heart 

Like strange, sweet echoes from an unknown sea. 


Behind these walls of clay, 

O Spiritual World, thy boundless realms are nigh, 
And, passing hence away, 

Depart to thee all things that cannot die. 


Thither the good and wise, 

Thither the gentle and the pure are gone, 
And, sphered in thy bright skies, 

Shine on, invisible—from earth withdrawn. 


All glory, beauty, might— 

All shapes of loveliness are gathered there— 
Beyond the waste and blight 

Of Time, beyond its sin, and toil, and care. 


And those we see no more, 
The friends of other and of vanished years, 
The loved and lost of yore, 
Of whom we think not save with blinding tears 


Of grief that will not die— 

Are all in thee, O Spirit-Land, in thee; 
And from the eternal sky 

Behold us, as the stars the mourning sea. 


Yet not in vain we mourn ; 

The gloomy dawn shall glimmer into day; 
For to the self same bourne 

We all are taking our returnless way. 


We are as children here, 

And blindly in an alien land we roam; 
Yet nearer and more near 

Are journeying ever to our Father’s home. 


But not by sight, he saith, 

Ye live, who seek with me at last to dwell, 
But by the law of faith, 

As seeing him who is invisible. 


The things unseen alone 

Eternal are—and blest alone are they 
That walk in love of One 

Who trod before the strait and narrow way. 
We will not, then, repine; 

Serene and patient, we will wait the close, 
Trusting a hand Divine 

Will spread the pillow of our last repose. 


And while the ages fly 

Unnumbered o’er our dark and dreamless sleep, 
Our Father’s watchful eye 

The silent treasure of the grave shall keep. 


And then the dawn—the day— 
Earth’s long-lost myriads bursting from the sod— 
And we from cold decay 
Shall wake to know the love and life of God. 
Yare Correce. Cc. 


—_— > or 


Fanilp Beading. 
THE BREAD-AND-BUTTER STRUGGLE. 


BY H.C. K. 


In the furthermost house of a long street—the 
principal street in the village—with houses scattered 
on either side, a dim light was burning; it was far 
into the night, and no other sign of wakefulness or 
watching could be seen elsewhere. By the bright 
Star-light, under a leafless oak—it is a one-story 
house, with what surroundings of comfort or strife 
the star-light does not reveal. In the little room 
where the lamp burns, there are a mother and her 
boy brooding in silence over the dying fire; no to- 
kens of sickness are there, but fragments of prepa- 
ration as for a journey, and in the eyes of the pale 
woman, and on the sunburnt face of the boy there 
is the hushed presence of that solemn thought which 
burdens the soul before every fresh plunge into the 
conflicts of life. 

‘Must is a hard word, mother, after all,” said 
the boy, drawing his chair closer to his mother’s 
side and laying his head on her shoulder; “if I 
could only stay at home this one winter more—it 
would be my last at any rate—mother, you can’t do 
without me; I am sure you can’t; and how can I do 
without you, mother?” and the last words were 
uttered with passionate tenderness. 

“ Jesse,” said the mother, with a reproving sadness 
in her tone, “is not God the God of the widow and 
the fatherless? Have we not proved him? Your 
step is taken, my son. (Go, and go with a stout 
heart. He will be your strength and my refuge, I 
know he will.” There seemed no natural fountain 
from which this frail woman could have drawn the 
strength which welled up in her words, making her 
strong to endure, and the child of her love strong 
to achieve, in the separate paths upon which 
they were about to enter—each alone. “Ob, mo- 
ther!” he sobbed, “if we only had”—money, he 
would have added— grace,” she interposed and 
said; but the long and bravely pent-up tears would 
be restrained no longer, his head sank into her lap 
like a sick child, and he felt almost as if he wished 
to die there. His mother said nothing, but sooth- 
ingly stroked his brown hair, and gently laid her 
hand upon his broad shoulders; it was no time for 
words then; tears were in her own eyes, and per- 
haps she could not trust herself to speak if she 
would; the flowing tide of feeling would efface 
them ; it would ebb by-and-by. We would not sac- 
riligiously intrude upon the broken yet fervent 
prayers which closed upon Jesse’s last night at 
home. Early on the morrow, Jesse Reid was, for 
the first time, to leave home and take a stand for 
himself, and by himself, in the great world; and 
that stand was to be taken as master of a district- 
school fifteen miles distant. He was but sixteen, 
and small of his age; robust in health, quick in in- 
tellect, earnest in purpose, he had resolved to have 
an education; there were few favoring circumstan- 
ces to such a course, and he well knew his main de- 
pendence must be upon himself; but his purpose 
was formed and encouraged by the example of 
many great and good men, who had fought their 
way to eminence through the bristling columns of 
similar difficulties and hindrances. 

His mother at fi.st, with a mother’s tenderness, 
shrank from the long career of toil before him, for 
she knew that his father had laid the foundations of 
disease and untimely death in his student life; but 
the boy’s strong desire, coupled with the memory 
of her early consecration of him, in the bud of his 
being, to the God who gave him, made compliance 
and approval comparatively easy; and when the 
boy became spiritually renewed, and took the vows 
of God upon him, she looked forward at times with 
holy joy to his standing where his father stood at 
the altar of consecration, and preaching the Gospel 
of redeeming love. 

Jesse was to enter a winter school for the pur- 
pose of furnishing himself with means to enter col- 
lege, and this was on the morning of his departure, 
when the manly resoluteness which usually staid 


him melted awav hefore the tender love of mother 


selves while Aunt Betsy was getting breakfast; 


its way to the widow’s house, and how sweet was 





and interspersed with minute rehearsals of direc- 
tions for the care of his wardrobe, there were, here 
and there, words of mightier import—‘ Make the 
most of your talents and opportunities, Jessie,” she 
said, brushing off the lint from his new home-made 
coat, ‘and never waste any idle breath in what you 
might have been under kinder auspices; if God had 
thought any other circumstances better for you, he 
would have given them to you.” 

“ All you have to do, Jesse, is to be faithful just 
where you are, and God will direct your way. If 
one step of duty is plain, take it, and then you will 
know where to take the next.” And so passed the 
last hour at home, when breakfast was eaten, the 
new coat put on and buttoned up, and Jesse was 
ready for the last good-bye. It was cheerfully spo- 
ken, by both mother and son; Aunt Betsy wiped 
her eyes with the corner of her apron and declared 
he was “too young to go,” a point now altogether 
too late for consideration. ‘‘ But go I must, Aunt 
Betsy,” said Jessie; ‘a first time must come sooner 
or later, you know.” ‘‘ Don't | know it?” responded 
Aunt Betsy huskily; ‘yes indeed!” But Jessie 
was gone; his trunk had been taken to a tavern, 
by which an early mail-coach was to pass, the day 
before, and now he bounded over the frost-covered 
green under the leafless oaks and down the street 
towards the same direction. It was hardly day- 
light, on a cold November morning. For a few 
yards he dashed boldly on. Then he turned round 
to catch one more farewell look at home. He was 
directly off “the Squires,” a large, square, white 
mansion, looming duskily up in the faint moraoing 
light. Jesse turned his eye wistfully towards it. 


his’—money again—“ money, money!” exclaimed 
Jesse to himself. Next was the ‘‘trader’s” house. 
“Oh, if I were Ais boys,” thought Jesse; “ they 
can stay at home in vacation.” The next of note 
was the Doctor’s; “and there isthe Doctor’s Jesse; 


forlorn start in the sea of life. 


fought off, and dashing away the repining sigh which 
quivered on his lip, and the tear half frozen in his 
eye, he pushed bravely on over the frozen earth 
with the manly tread of a noble purpose. 

And the mother, where isshe? Jessie was gone. 
The door was shut upon him. No longer was he to 


life. 

“Oh, Jesse, come back! come back!” was the 
one wild, agonizing cry of nature; and as if strength 
and heart might fail her now, the mother withdrew 
herself into his little bed-room, and shutting the 
door, fell upon her knees before Him who is All- 
Might and All-Omnipotent, she poured forth her 
stricken soul in prayer. A mother’s prayer! who 
can measure its unutterable depths and its abund- 
ant fulness. 

The prayer went with him on the way and grasped 
all the conditions of his new employment among 
the hills—might the Living Christ dwell in him, and 





work be blessed by the Almighty God. 

Three times a day, through the livelong winter, 
did this little room bear witness to the widow’s sup- 
plications for Divine blessings on that distant dis- 
trict, whose homes were the home of her son; every 
family was embraced in her heart of love. It had 


fallen sparingly, and Christian culture was carried 
on with rude instruments; the ground was stony 
and thickly strewn with errors and prejudice. The 
young master entered upon it with his warm, honest, 
manly, Christian heart, prepared to love, to labor, 
to sacrifice, with a simple and earnest faith. And 


up! 
how often did he resolve to quit! 


lodgings. 


fully on. What were his wages and reward? 


his labors, either to himself or to the district. 


student toiling for his daily bread; and so he was, 


neighborhood, 


ual renewal ; a new era dawned upon the district ; 


widening circles will flow out to the end of time. 


can purchase for it; not among the rich, the learned, 
the wise or the prudent only, however stately and 
benificent may be their goings, are the greatest ben- 
efactors of our race to be found; God has saintlier 
administrators; and could we be permitted to inspect 
his vast designs, we might often find in the widow’s 
prayer and the widow’s mite, the hidings of his 
power. 

The law of sacrifice and struggle is the only law 
which brings life and peace to wretched humanity ; 
for it is the only law which transmutes the human 
into the divine. 

Thus Jesse Reid prepared for his college course; 
his defeats and successes, his disappointments and 
his conquests, his poverty and his faith, his brave 
battling and timely helps, would be but repeating an 
oft-told story, but one perhaps never losing its power 
to interest, How a little church made up a purse 
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“Oh,” said the youth, “if I only had a little of 


the Squire's nap after the good deed done; and how 
henceforth the old gentleman took a more friendly 
interest in young men “trying to do;” and how 
affectionate sympathies, and cordial codperations, 
and heart-warming words, followed the young stu- 
dent through his long years of study, smoothing 
the stern ruggedness of his way, and casting many 
a bright bow on his frowning sky. 

Who will dot say that the bread-and-butter strug- 
gle, severe as it sometimes is, and humiliating a8 it 
may often appear to the proud spirit, hath got its 
compensations, in bringing heart to heart and hand 
to hand; in unfolding the sweet energies of the 
soul, and unstopping the hidden fountains of human 


love. 
TO BE CONTINUED } 


os a . 


A DAY IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 





ANoTHER magnificent day! “Stop abit; don’t be 
running into extravagant expressions.” Well, if 
that be extravagance, I must be content to de ex- 
travagant. Butif this sky, air, sun, and glorious 
blending of God’s gifts to us mortals be not mag- 
nificent, let me learn what is ; pray do? 

How rich and yellow the sunshine is! How 
sofdy it lies upon the green grass! There goes 
that clear running water, rippling away over the 
brown sand, Ak, if Z might but follow it, rushing, 
and gushing, and sparkling, and winding under the 
high trees in the dim green-wood! But I can’t; 
I’m school:mam. I must plod along upon this 
dusty road, because it is almost nine o’clock. A 
bird-note! and another! Well, sing away ; this is 
the springtime. 

I wonder what sort of an idea the Merry-Bank 
folks have of a school? I fancy some of them 
must consider it a nursery, from the very young 


large eyes fill with tears as he shrinks away from 
notice. He is committed to my care by the “ yel- 
low boy,” his father, with an earnest request that I 
will see that he is not teazed and tormented by his 
school-fellows. The necessity of such an injunction 
is a comment upon our Northern practice, to say 
nothing of principles. 

Not one of the scholars is willing to sit beside the 
forlorn little stranger. Yes, there is one, a little 
flaxen-haired, blue-eyed girl, who comes blushing 
to whisper that she will take care of Johnny. Hea- 
ven bless thee, girl! Carry the same kindly spirit 
through life with thee, and many, and many more, 
shall rise up and call thee blessed. 

Recess! The boys go out with many a shout, 
as soon as they have cleared the threshold. ‘ Will 
you not go and play too, little one?” With whis- 
pered words of kind encouragement, his little 
friend places his tiny straw hat above his curls, and 
he edges slyly to the door, and lingers there in the 
merry sunshine his race love so well. 

Meantime the buzzing and humming goes on 
within doors, as lessons are conned and the girls 
recite. Suddenly a cry! A panting, fright- 
ened figure rushes in; forgetting all proprieties of 
time and place, announces the startling fact thit a 
boy has fallen into ‘the pool”—a deep basin which 
the brook makes that sweeps around Merry-Bank 
just below the school-house. ‘ Whois it?” Yes, 
as I feared, the little stranger. I say to myself as 
I run eagerly to the spot, ‘I hope the boys did not 
push him into the pool.” No, they did not; but 
they stole his hat, and in his eagerness and fright he 
fellin. ‘Is he dead?” Let us hope not, for there 
is no other little voice to make music for the young 
mother’s heart, if this one be stilled forever. 


JULIE, 
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slips they send to me. 


Yesterday alittle two-year- 
old thing came toddling into the door, under the 


what will he be likely to know about must,”—and 
for a few moments, in sore contrast with these homes 
of plenty, appeared his own penniless and almost 
But such thoughts 
were not cherished; he laid hold of his mother’s 
last words, and repeating them aloud—“ If God had 
thought other circumstances better for me, he would 
have given them to me,”—the temptation was 


be the child at home—cherished, supported, sheltered 
in the arms of maternal love; he had cut loose from 
the unrippled quiet of her bosom, and was plung- 
ing into the surf and breakers of the great ocean of 


the Holy Ghost overshadow him, and might his 


been a godless region, where the dews of grace had 


that faith had much tocontend with. Teaching was 
new business; the people were new, and there were 
crooked tempers and odd compounds of ignorance 
and egotism, which poor Jesse sometimes did not 
understand how to deal with; if there were wintry 
storms beating around his lonely school-house, there 
were often fiercer storms of anxiety, and fear, and 
distrust, and discouragement, eddying within his 
own bosom. How often was he tempted to give 
With temper and patience tried to the utmost, 
“What is the 
use ?” broke from his overcharged spirit, and was 
given to the icy winds on many a night walk to his 
But “ must” stood there, with its stern 
but calm urgency, and the young man worked man- 
The 
dollar-and-cent contract made between the young 
master and the committee was punctually paid, but 
dollars and cents could not measure the worth of 
To 
the passer-by, he seemed to be no more than a poor 


but more also; for while humbly pursuing this as 
the chief aim of his outward life, he was the secret 
and honored agent of a spiritual embassy from his 
Sovereign Lord to this far-off and out-of-the-way 
A “reformation,” as it is popularly 
called, took place during the winter—a general 
moral quickening and some marked cases of spirit- 


temperance and godliness got a secure foothold 
there, and trains of moral influence were sprung, 
whose effects no human eye can measure, and whose 


Were not the widow’s pleadings in her little room 
an important link in this chain of blessing? The 
sudden unsealing of the fountains of salvation, as it 
often happens, overwhelming many a church and 
community with glad amazement, contradicts no 
natural law in the Divine economy. God removes 
the seal in answer to importunate prayer from his 
“hidden ones.” is ear is open to their cry ; from 
bleeding hearts, from lowly dwellings, from con- 
trite souls weaned from the pomp and vanities of 
the world and rich only in heavenly aspirations, 
there ascend to the ear of Sovereign Mercy, peti- 
tions, borne on the wings of faith, which may bring 
richer blessings to this fallen world than all its riches 


“watch-care” of an older sister. She steadfastly 
refused to be seated anywhere, upon any kind of 
consideration I could offer, but went wandering 
about hither and thither, peering curiously at the 
appointments and adornments of our temple of 
learning; and, of course, all eyes followed her 
movements, and all lessons were suspended the 
while. I AopeI like babies—in ageneral way—that 
is, in proper places. But I confess I am puzajed 
to enact gracefully and with dignity nursery-maid 
and school-mam at one and the same time. 

Heigho! here’s the school-house. What a tum- 
ble-down old affair it is, to be sure! All the four 
walls disavowing each other and setting up for 
themselves; half a panel gone from the wreck of a 
door, guiltless of paint and minus a latch, and hi- 
eroglyphics scrawled upon the ancient desks which 
would puzzle a reader of obelisks. 

What a racket those beys are making! If I did 
not know that I was in civilized society, I should 
believe those yells must come from wild Indian 
throats. But ’tis only Young America recreating a 
little. I fervently hope they will subside into qui- 
etude when they see the school-mam coming. But 
only look at this beautiful group of girls flying to 
meet me! Precious eternal flowers! buds which I 
am to watch, and tend, and help to develop. What 
a wealth of curls floating upon their dimpled shoul- 
ders! what sparkling eyes! what bright, glowing 
faces! how they laugh, and jump, and hop, and 
dance! They have a large stock of surplus energy 
which must be got rid of by some means, Well, I 
suppose I did so once. In fact, I believe I could do 
it now, if I could get free long enough. 

Here are ascore of fresh dewy mouths put up to 
kiss the school-mam, Some of the faces might 
possibly be the better for a little soap and water, but 
I never cou'd refuse a kiss from a child, were it 
ever so dirty. After all, ’tis something to be loved 
by so many fresh young hearts, before they have 
been worn out and sated with loving. Fresh flow- 
ers, too! Daffodils, yellow as gold; wild violets, 
sweet and blue, and my precious, darling little 
star-flowers! ‘‘ Thank you, children. You do me 
good. Now to business. Nine o'clock is here, and 
the Trustees will be buzzing about our ears like 
aggravated wasps if we linger by the roadside, even 
to talk about flowers. 

“The first class in reading take your places! 
On the line! Toes out! Attention now, every 
one! John Brown commence.” 

John Brown reads something concerning the nat- 
ural history of the elephant, and he winds up his 
verse in a loud, confident tone, ‘And he fell down 
ina great rag;’’ (erratum: for rag read rage,) and 
then he sets his feet wide apart, and squirts the 
saliva out of his mouth as far as heis able. (Young 
America again.) After a correction and a titter or 
80, the next boy reads on: “And the shepherd went 
out to his fold.” 
a shepherd?” James hangs his head, but being 
pressed for a definition, modestly gives it as his 
opinion that a shepherd is a big sheep. Not quite 
accurate, James, but still not so bad as might be. 
And the next proceeds: “But the cub ran off.” 
“Now, then, can any of you tell what a cub is?” 
“Yes, mam, I can tell,” says a little girl; “a cub 
is a squaw’s baby!” Virgin soil this, isn’t it? In 
fact, it is so perfectly free from all cultivation that 
tis difficult to tell what to plant first in order to 
insure a profitable crop. 


But, bless me! I had entirely forgotten; the In- 
spector is to visit my school to-day. And here wo 
have no note of preparation sounded, Not one of 
the girls have on their pink dresses, or have in any 
way made themselves particularly spruce. And L! 
My curls are all out with the heat, and I am all 
flushed and blouging. How unlucky! And he a 
bachelor, too! However, I must put as fair a face 
as possible upon the matter, and maybe he won't 
take note of my shortcomings, Here he comes! 
and a very worshipful gentleman he is. Not over 
young either, but fat and forty. Oh, we shall do, I 
believe, after all. 

I proceed to show off my best classes, putting 
careful leading questions, and otherwise endeavoring 
to do my duty as a faithful teacher in exhibiting my 
scholars in the most taking manner; and, really, 
considering how we were seized by surprise and 
unarmed, with no lessons learned for the occasion, 
or answers prepared, the affair goes off very well. 
And after a particularly well-done recitation from the 
first class in Peter Parley, I tura triumphantly to the 
Inspector, and lo! he is fast asleep. I feel inclined 
to shout in his ear an inquiry after the other six. 
And his large head goes on nodding and bobbing, 
till he brings up with a jerk; and he opens his 
eyes, and rubs his oily face with his cotton handker- 
chief, and pronounces himself entirely satisfied 
with the progress of the scholars, and declares a 
very flattering opinion of my merits as schoel-mam, 
and departs. He has richly earned his dollar and a 
half! 

A shadow in the doorway! There stands a “‘col- 
ored pussun,” as these people of dark faces are so 
fond of calling themselves, or a “ yellow boy,” as 
| be would be named South of the line, where the 
sons of bondage and toil are supposed to enjoy a 
perennial youth, being still ‘“ boys” when they drop 
into their graves at four score years and ten. He 
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“Stop a minute, James; what is | 


holds by the hand a little child whose long jetty | ply their places; there is another long bill of ex- 


WAR AND ITS WIDOWS. 


As I was looking over the news from the 
Crimea this morning, I read that “‘in the last en- 
gagement the numbers killed was estimated at 
(8,000) eight thousand!” Sometimes it is three 
thousand, and sometimes only hundreds. We 
read it, and forget it; but how differently this in- 
telligence strikes the hearts of the wives and 
mothers, the daughters and sisters, in those eight 
thousand homes! Not in the annals of war of any 
age or nation has there been such a record of 
suffering as in this of the Crimea. Wounded and 
mutilated soldiers are left to groan out their lives 
upon the field of battle, or are crowded into ships 
to be conveyed to distant ports, fainting, bleeding, 
dying by hundreds and by thousands; and yet the 
greater part of those who instigate this war, and 
engage in it, are called CuxistiAN PeopLE. Many of 
these poor soldiers are sent from the most enlight- 
ened country in Christendom—the land of schools 
and churches, of missions and every species of 
philanthropic enterprise, but especially the land of 
HOMES, Of FIRE-sipEs, and of rpAMILY ALTARS. These 
soldiers are supposed to have been trained by 
Christian mothers, who have taught them morning 
and evening to kneel at their feet and lisp the prayer 
which inculcates forgiveness towards all as we hope 
to be forgiven. 

All over the hills and valleys of England, and 
Scotland, and Ireland are sent recruiting-officers, to 
tempt, by visions of glory and offers of money, the 
fathers and husbands, the sons and brothers from 
their peaceful homes to enter “her majesty’s ser- 


taught to believe are the words of Jesus. So many 
times has the mother been asked questions which 
she found it difficult to answer, that she is actually 
turning over the leaves of the Book of Life to see if 
she cannot find some page which shall suggest 
nothing to little inquirers which she is afraid to an- 
swer. Yes, she is afraid to explain to them the 
precepts of the Decalogue, the Sermon on the 
Mount, and the beautiful lessons of brotherly love, 
so strikingly set forth in the Epistles, because she | 
does not like to show them how at variance with all | 
these are the decrees of “ our most gracious Queen,” 
who is the “ Head of the Church,” and how their | 





father must obey the law and not God. She does 
not dare to teach her children the true doctrines of | 
peace and good-will. In general terms they are 
commanded to reverence the Bible as the book of | 
books; and those who disbelieve it are considered | 
worse than heathen; but how many are there 
among what are called Christian men that have 


Bible precept ? 


and taught them the beauty of epaulets and the 
glory of battle-wounds and mutilations? 


ian mother, is staggered by the simple ques 
those who have not yet learned that conformity to 


jadged, and not obedience to God. 

Slowly but surely, after a period, the intelligence 
reaches the inhabitants of the secluded glen that 
from one hamlet a husband and father, from another 
a son and brother, are among the eight thousand 
fallen ones; and then the question comes with all 
its force, For what are we made widows and 
orphans? Our husbands and brothers are hewn 
down like trees, and buried like brutes, and for 
whom is this inhuman slaughter? That a few po- | 
tentates may gratify ambition and revenge—that | 
one nation may acquire more territory and its | 
princes rule over a few thousand more people, and 
another nation be subjected to unwilling bondage. 

hat matter is it that these cottage homes are made 
desolate? and how can kings and queeas on their 
thrones be expected to listen to the wail of the 
heart-broken ? 

At the battle of Inkermann, in November, there 
were four thousand Allies and ten thousand Rus- 
sians killed—fourteen thousand cords saapped that 
bound each to some other human heart! The 
homes of soldiers, whether in Russia, Austria, 
France or England, are usually humble homes ; but 
they are not the less dear to those who dwell in 
them, and the cords which bind the heart of the 
humble are very strong, and leave a peculiar anguish 
when they break, 

“How am I to support myself and provide for 
these orphan children?” is the question each cot- 
tage mother asks; and evermore life becomes a 
constant struggle for existence. 

During the bombardment of Sevastopol, in thir- 
teen days, the amount of iron alone used in balls 


lions of pounds a day, or more than thirty-five mil- 
lions in all; and the expense of this would be more 
than three hundred thousand dollars, not including 
the transportation of it to the seat of war. The 
powder necessary for loading the guns must cost 
more than seven hundred thousand dollars, and the 
whole expense to the Allies must be not less than 





vice.” Over six thousand have enlisted in Scotland 


Kingdom “FoR UBR MAJESTY’s sERVICE,” And 
what is this? This question involves so many that 
it is impossible to discuss it here. The far-distant 
results of the war may be good to all the nations otf 
the earth, through the over-ruling power of Him 
who brings good out of evil, and turns to his own 
glory the evil counsels of men. 
Bible to be our guide, a perfect rule of conduct; 
and on every page of the New Testament are in- 
culeated the principles which condemn every spe- 
cies of war, all public and private enmities and 
resentments, and commands not only that we should 
love our enemies, but that we should do good to those 
who persecute us and speak all manner of evil 
against us. For eighteen centuries the seeds of this 
Gospel have been scattered over the earth, and yet 


how few voices are raised against this unjust, cruel, 
and desolating war! 


Kings, and princes, and rulers at least seem to 
have no understanding of the teachings of Christ 
and his apostles; and whatever the people may 
think, in order to be subject to the powers that be, 
they must engage in strife and contention, they 
must practice treachery and become murderers in 


obedience to the mandates of those who rule over 
them. 


When war is declared, nations begin to count the 
cost. Soldiers must be paid and fed. They must 
be transported from place to place. Surgeons must 
be in attendence, yes, and chaplains must receive a 
salary for praying to the “god of armies” that suc- 
cess may attend their battles. What a mockery! 


But this is not all the expense incurred by a war. | 


Every farm, every garden, every patch of land, every 
pane of glass, in Great Britain is taxed to furnish 


the treasury with money. The husbandman is re- | 


moved from his ficlds, so that he cannot cultivate 
them; from neglect they become less valuable, but 
the tax is increased. Thus families are impoverished, 
the country is drained of its most productive la- 
borers, and of course the most valuable products of 
his soil proportionably diminish, There is a wail of 
angu'sh in every household when the command is 
received that condemns the head and protector to 
depart for a distant land, for an uncertain period, 
and a dangerous service. All the burden of family 
cares is thrown upon a woman who has been edu- 
cated and accustomed to depend upon one stronger 
than herself. This she can endure very well while 
there is hope of his return; but in a few weeks 
or months there come tidings of a great and decisive 
battle, perhaps a “ glorious victory,” in which 
“her majesty’s forces” have achieved fame, and the 
national glory has acquired new brightness. In the 
national exultation the widow and the orphan are 
forgotten. If an officer has been slain it is recorded 
with lamentation, as a loss to the service, and sym- 
pathy is perhaps expressed for the bereaved in the 
public journals. But for the common soldier, how- 
ever brave, however faithful, there is nothing said. 
Eight thousand have fallen, and are buried in 
trenches or thrown into the sea! 

Far away in a distant glen there is a little cottage 
upon the hill-side. The poverty of the inmates for- 
bids the luxury of a daily or weekly journal. The 
husband and father has gone tothe war. The wife 
and mother cultivates her little patch, busily turns 
her wheel and plies her needle to supply their daily 
wants, and endeavors to be cheerful in the midst of 
her solitude and toil—hoping, ever hoping, for the 
tidings of peace, that she may see return to the 
nest of loved ones him from whom she has heard 
not a word in all the weary time of waiting. Eight 
thousand have fallen. An official list has been sent 
to the heads of department of the numbers “ killed 
and missing,” and this is all which can be known at 
present. The recruiting-officer must hasten to sup- 





the last year, and sixty thousand in the United | 


But he gave us the | 


a million of dollars a day. For this the widows and 
| orphans of the fallen soldiers must be taxed. We 
have little idea in this country of the amount of 
taxation in lands where princes rule. Everything 
they eat, and almost every article they use or wear 
forth to fight for conquest and for power. Oh! 
when will it be believed that the Bible means what 
itsays? When will Christian mothers teach their 
sons to hate war, and to shun iniquity’ Itis the 
mothers, we say, the mothers at the fireside, that 
form the future man. What must we say, then, of 
the mothers who train their sons for the fields of 
war and ambition—who sacrifice everything hal- 
lowed in this life and all hope of a happy immortal- 
ity for a few perishing laurels, or to heap up for 
themselves earthly treasures ? 

Why are the soldiers of the cross so few while 
armies and the slaves of mammon multiply, if the 


sphere, and exercising their proper influence? 

Let the mother in the little cottage in the glen, 
and the mother in every house and hamlet in the 
city and the village, on the mountain and by the 


plain it in the spirit with which Christ and his 
apostles taught it; and there would soon be an 
army of Howardsand of Whitefields, which would 
put to shame all the hosts of despots, and the 


ever the trumpet of war, and proclaim liberty in the 


and the wails of orphans which are seen and heard 
through Christendom bear a lesson to every woman’s 
heart; and let it not be said that the mothers who 
train men for life are fitted for their office, till 


purposes, M. M. 


oS eo ~~ 
THE BEST WISH. 


Tue cold February wind whistled round the cor- 
ner of the street, and beat heavily with its burden 
of snow against the dwelling that sheltered three 
rosy-cheeked children. Lightly they heeded it how- 
ever, for in their pleasant room, the brightly-burn- 
ing lamps added their enlivening light to the fire- 
blaze that flamed up cheerily in the grate, while the 
heavy window curtains hid all token of the outward 
desolation, except a monotonous pattering of the 
sleet against the panes, which rather added to the 
sense of comfort of those within. 

The three children, seated around the fire, were 
weaving fanciful images from the red coals, when 
Walter—a fair-haired boy of seven, with his head 
full of fairy-imaginings and impossibilities—sudden- 
ly exclaimed to his sisters: ‘ Now girls, just sup- 
pose we could have one wish granted, what out of 
the whole world would you choose ?” 

Little Alice tossed back her golden curls, with a 
look half-comical, half-puzzled, as if her wish would 
be so large she never could get it into words; while 
the chubby, three-years’-old Lizzie, raising her large, 
thoughtful eyes hesvenward, after but a moment’s 
hesitation, clapped her dimpled hands together— 
while a light like the gleam from an angel’s wing 
broke over her face—and exclaimed, “ J would rath- 
er be in heaven with my little brother Edward.” 
“Oh, mother, mother!” shouted the older child- 
ren, ‘ Lizzie’s is the very best wish that could be, 
is’nt it?” 
“ Yes indeed !” answered the mother, clasping the 
little one in her arms; while a strange, 
tomed thrill passed over her spirit, as if 
heaven’s glories well nigh hidden in th 
shade of death. 
Pes rrr, and , wind and the snow sport- 
apr ay grave, that grave only the perish- 
~— esire granted in eternity, for Lizzie 
was “ with her little bro*her Edward.” 
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_have a brother or a sister in heaven, but you havea 


Perhaps, my dear little children, you may not 
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not a code of honor entirely contrary to every | 
Who trained these hundreds of | 


thousands of Christian men for the Crimean war, | foot, and rushes at once to the right eo: 
| know not a single orator, speaking the Eay 


must be taxed, to support the armies which go | 


sea, read her children the Bible, and fear not to ex- | 


champions of peace and freedom would silence for- | 


name of Christ to all men. Let the tears of widows | 


men come forth into life with higher aims and nobler | 


with this one wish “of the whole world” ;, 
hearts, you can never fear death, for it wij) , 
going home ; home to an eternity of happin 
not, if day by day, your growing desires ,. 
everything but Heaven, no wonder if you ¢ 
think of the gloomy messenger, the heralq 
God who has commanded even little Childron 
seek first His kingdom. om 
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Foreign Miscellany, 


Sumner’s Speecues.—Mr. Sumner’s lectures ; 
ordinary addresees—they remind us rather of he 
tions of Demosthenes—of times when men 
dowed with the highest understanding, gay 
to the feelings that possessed them. and et al ies 
country with a fervid eloquenee, which waa al). 
more impressive, beeause it 
cumstances in which their country was placed. W 
have in our possession many of Mr. Sumner’s enecct 
and we confess that; for depth and accuracy of tho al 
for fulness of historical infofmatior 
of gigantic morality, which treads all sophistry py 
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who can rank as his superior. He com! 


The | markable extent, the peculiar features 
I 

Christian mother in the cottage, and every Christ- | ranyi 

tions of | Sharpe, the knowledge of Brougham, the ent} 

|of Wilberforce; and a courage which, as he 

| young man, may be expected to tell power! 

the world is the standard by which men are to be | destines of the Republic.—The Rock. 


ish Emancipatiovists, the perseverance 


Tue Pattosorger anp tug CaiLp.—A philos 
asked a little girl if she hada soul. She look. 
into his face with an air of astonishment and of 

| dignity and replied—*“To be sure I have. 
| makes you think you have?” “ Because I have 
promptly replied. “But how do you know yo: bs 
asoulf” “ ol Ido know,” she anawered 
t wasa child’s reason; but the philosopher co: 

hardly have given a better. 
ter & moment's consideration, “if you know you hs 
a soul, can you te!l me what your soul ist’ “ Why 
said she, “I am six years old, and don't you supp 
that I know what my soul ist” “ Perhaps you do 
you will tell me I 
not.” “Then you think I don’t know,” she replie: 
“but Ido; it is my tank.” 
| sof” “Nobody.” I should be ashamed if J did > 
| know that, without being told.” The philosopher 





words, 


A Hust ro Taxpayers.—The great modern and « 


| pensive wars of Great Britain deserve enumeration, 
| mind for what the present war is likely to 
|country. England spent 65 years in war and 


| peace in the 127 years previous to the close of th 


| war in 1815. Inthe war of 1688 wespent £ 


\aterling; in the war of the Spauish succession, £6) 


| 900,000; in the Spanish war (1739), $54,000, 
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“ Well then,” said hey 


shall find out whether you do» 


‘““ Your think!” said sh 
philosopher astonished in his turn; “who told yo 
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. . er ha 
puzzled his brain a great deal about the soul, but b 


could not have given a better definition of it in eo fes 


it only answers the end of preparing every taxpayers 


the Seven Years’ war (1756), £412,000,000; in the 


| American war, £136,000,000; inthe war of the Frenet 
Revolution, £464,000,000; and in the war agains 
| Bonaparte, £1,159,000,000—-thus forminy a total « 


| penditure for war in 127 years, of £2,02 

| sterling. 

The authorities at Hamburg having impr.soned 
British subject for enlisting recruits, the Cons 

| eral demands that he be liberated, as belonzine 

| war-steamer Otter. 


A difference has arisen between the Papal (o: 


= ., | ment and the little Republic of Saint Marino Tr 
sent into the fortified town was more then two mil- | Jatter refuses to deliver up certain political refr- 


| pursued by the Roman Police. 


Last week, the births of 714 boys and 685 gir: 
| all 1,402 children, were registered in London. 
| ten corresponding weeks of the yeare 1845-54 ‘ 
| erage number was 1,405. 


| 


| The Rev. Dr. M’Neile, by the death of a near rs 
tive, arrives, it is said, at a handsome comperenay : ai 


it is now his intention to retire into private lif 


| erpool Albion. 


Buenos Ayres.—Rev. G, 
Buenos Ayres, April 23, 1855 
growing religious interest in gregation, a 
ther, he gives us reason to hope that there w 
enlargement of his sphere of action. “ We ar 
pleasant meetings,” says this miss 
Word obtains some success.” 
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saying that ther 
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| Tue CONGREGATIONALISTS oF AUSTRALIA.— 

of ministers and delegates of the Congregati 

in the colonies of Victoria, New South Walk 
Australia, and Van Dieman’s Land, to take 
sideration various matters relating to the wel‘s 
the denomination. The Rev. R. Fletcher intr 
the subject of Government grants to religion. 
course of his address, he stated he had re 


the Pacific mail a letter from a member of the Brits 


Parliament, informing him that the Dissenting de; 


ties of London, and a number of members of the How 


of Commons, were in communication with Sir Ger 
Grey, on the subject of the new constitution for \ 
toria, with a view to securing the disallowance of | 
clause providing £50,000 per annum for the suppor 


resolution against the grant, which was second 
| the Rev. R. M. Newland, of South Australia, 


| ported by John Fairfax, Esq., of Sydney 
lution was carried unanimously. 


Tirtren.—Mr. Mechi, of Tiptree Hall, th 
mental agriculturist, has put forward an address! 
| electors of Maldon, with a view to the next 1 
| He is in favor of improvement and reform ; a (30% 
man, but largely tolerant; in favor of educat 
“cheap, quick, honest law.” ; 
“but when our honor, dignity, or welfare is att 
directly or through our allies, let us castigate ou 
emies manfully and effectively. I like no half: 
sures—they are un-British.” 


New Sovrn Wares.—Puablic executions he 

| abolished in New South Wales by an act of t 
jlature. The first capital punishment unde: 
|law took place within the walls of Darlinghur:! 
lin the presence of six officials aud six citizens § 
signed a certificate of the death of the convict. ' 

| was published in the Government Gazeit: 

Boox Postagz.—A new Treasury warrant 
postage appears in Tuesday night's (azelt “ 
and parcels not exceeding four ounces are charg © 
not exceeding eight ounces 2d, not exceeding 4 P° 
4d, andsoon. No packet is to exceed the i m*™ 
of two fect, and must be open at the ends 


| Lecture on Syria.—Mr. Wortabet, a native 
and son of an Armenian bishop, delivered 4 
interesting lecture on Syria and the Holy Lan: 
Wednesday week. He has just returned from 
where he has been for the lust six months for the 
efit of his health. He commenced his lecture o 
nesday last by stating that he was in no way wha 
connected with any society, but was an indepet 
map, whose main object was to rouse the sympalule 
Christians for Syria, and to iaduce them to sen¢ 


W 


He enlarged upon the degrading power heli 
priests, their ignorance and superstition, and rele" 
Englishmen to that period when they stood °; 
saw their fellow-countrymen burned at the 8 
Smithfield, and showed that is was through ign0™ 
of God’s Word that they rested satisfied wil’ 
slavish rule of the priests, and were blind to ths! 
dom of which they are now eo justly proud, and ® 
the Bible has procured for them, After enlars!% 
several deeply interesting subjects, he conclu | 
bringing before his audience the Church of Has?” 
at the foot of Mount Lebanon, where his bro! 
° . a A nt past 
laboring as the firat ordained native Protestant nS 





Fatcons anp brars.—The Normanism of Eng!*” 
indeed the reign of the falcons, haughty and ¢**") 
and about the falcons we may discourse in # Pp, 
Once upon a time the wild bears of the north 
war upon the moon, and went out to occupy tho” 
ritories where its crescent shone. Then the ute” 
falcons of the west, having also coveted the c ig 
the moon, raised a loud shriek, and called the oe r 
boors and the eagles of Gaul to arms that they". 
beat back the wild bears of the north. Ia pro", 
time it fell out, while the north and the we 
fighting for moonshine, that the proud falcoz® yes, 
to flap their wings and contend among thems?"", 
honor and for spoil, and the contention raged 80 erie 
and so long that the British boors were left to P 
and die from mismanagement and neglect. net 
when the rest of the boors and hinds which pe?” . 
west saw how their leaders had deceived he” 
called various meetings in the forest, and sal 
another, “Go to, let us waste our blood fee 
the fight for the moon, and let us dismiss the" 
the falcons from power, and govern for 9") ) 
And behold the falcons of the west ceased are 
for the first time for eight hundred years, to - 4 
monoply of the wealth of the forest, and ra 
ed in peace, for the boors were men of busin? 
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j religion, Mr. Fletcher proposed to the Conferenes 
mothers of Christian lands are in their proper | 


He isa man of pp 


Bible again to that land whence they had receive?” 
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Gritors’ Book Table. 
Books received at this office are announced immediately 
by their titles, in our “Literary Record.” They are 
then reserved for a critical notice in this column, when 
they shall have been examined by the editors. Pub- 
lishers and authors thus have the benefit of a two-fold 
notice of their works ; but we cannot be at the pains of 


sending to publishers occasional numbers of The Inde- 
pendent, with notices of books received from them. 


SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


Ovr table fairly groans under the weight of new 
school-books which have already been announced 
in our column of Literary Intelligence. It is im- 
possible that we should fbestow minute criticism 
upon every publication of this class. A few words 
must suffice to indicate to teachers the probable 
grounds of choice. 

Finst Grograray ror Littte Cuttprey. By Mrs, Han- 
niet Beecuer Stowe. New-York: J.C. Derby. 
That this is a most successful method of inter- 

esting young children in geography, we can testify 
from direct observation. It has been in great re- 
quisition as a story-book ever since it came into 
the house. Its planis original. It begins by teach- 
ing children in a simple way the principles of map- 
drawing; then starting from the child’s own home 
as a center, it leads him by easy gradations around 
the world. Pretty stories and descriptions are in- 
terwoven with lessons, and each subject is illustrat- 
ed by pictures. The great merit of this method is 
that it teaches children to think, and to make a ge- 
ography for themselves. 

Mowrerrn’s First Lessons 1n Geocraruy. New-York: 
A. S. Barnes & Co. 

This is a very good book upon the old plan, and 
will do well to follow Mrs, Stowe’s for pupils more 
advanced. An objection to text-books constructed 
on this principle is, that they tax the memory at 
the expense of the understanding. Some of the 
questions and answers are quite arbitrary. For ex- 
ample: ‘‘ What remarkable building in Italy ?” A. 
‘The Leaning Tower.” Pray, are not the Pantheon, 
and St. Peters, and St. Mark’s, and the Duomo of 
Milan, in Italy? And are not these all ‘ remarkable” 
buildings? The fault, however, is not with this 
book, but with the system which it follows. The 
maps and illustrations are very beautiful, and the 
general arrangement of subjects is good. 
BsooxFie.p’s First Book or Composition, 

& Co. 

This book strikes us very favorably. It begins by 
giving the child a just idea of what composition is. 
Then it presents subjects for consideration, with 
questions and answers, fitted to make the pupil re- 
flect with care upon what he is about to express in 
his own language. The plan is a decided improve- 
ment upon ordinary methods, and we think must 
find general favor with teachers. 

We have but one criticism to offer to the author 
and publisher. On p. 107, it is implied that Christ- 
mas is the true anniversary of the Birth of Christ. 
Now, if any fact of history can be demonstrated, it 
is that the Christmas festival was unknown prior to 
the third century; and that it came up in an age of 
corruption, as a substitute for the old Pagan festival 
of the Saturnalia. If we would keep our children 
from the mummeries of Romanism, we must take 
care that their school-books do not give them too fa- 
vorable ideas cf the rites of superstition. 


A. S. Barnes 


ELements or Astronomy. By Jonn Brocxzessy, A. M. 

New-York: Farmer, Bruce & Co. 

This treatise from the pen of the Prof. of Mathe- 
matics in Trinity College, Hartford, is written in a 
lucid style, and with a careful regard to system; 80 
that while it makes astronomy as simple as it really 
can be made, it everywhere retains the basis of ab- 
solute science. 

Prof. B. very justly remarks, that “the hill of 
science will always bea hill. Impediments and ob- 
structions may be removed, and the ascent rendered 
easier, but the hill cannot be leveled ; it must be su7- 
mounted,” 

This isespecially true of the science of astron- 
omy, which cannot be adapted to the comprehen- 
sion of children. Prof. B.’s volume, however, re- 
moves many impediments by its clearness of state- 
ment and freshness of illustration. 
Sarcent’s Sranparp Turrp Reaver. 

Derby: 

This volume well deserves the commendations we 
have bestowed upon the series to which it belongs. 
The principles of elocution are well stated, and are 
happily applied to numerous examples. 


New-York: J. C. 


Sanper’s Younc Lapres’ Reaper. NewYo rk: Ivison 


& Phinney. 

We have already expressed a very favorable 
opinion of this work. Its selections are admirably 
adapted to the class of pupils for which it is par- 
ticularly designed. These will cultivate good taste 
and purity of sentiment, while the principles of el- 
ocution prefixed will give to the voice grace and 
ease of inflexion. 

If it is important that young ladies should learn to 
read well, it is also desirable that they should gain a 
thorough insight into the “mysteries of cooking ;” 
for this purpose we recommend to them the Practr- 
cat American Cook-Book, published by Appleton & 
Co. This is one of the very best books of recipes ex- 
tant. She who regales her husband’s ears with in- 
flexions a 1A Sanders, and his palate with cates and 
condiments from this thesaurus of practical and 
scientific cookery, will be worthy of the commen- 
dation of Solomon. 

Exements or Criticism. By Henry Homa, of Kames. 
Edited by Rev. Jas. R. Boyd. New-York: A. 8. 
Barnes. 

This standard work is here presented under a new 
arrangement of topics, and with such omissions and 
additions as were needed to adapt it to the present 
state of literature, and to the wants of higher sem- 
inaries. It should be intreduced into all school li- 
braries. It will be found also a valuable assistant 
to every reader in forming his own habits of criti- 
cism, and in exercising his taste. Prof. Boyd has 
added a valuable analysis of the work. 

Tue Scnoot Exursition-Boox. 
Crosby, Nichols & Co. 

A capital book this, not for the school only, but 
for the family party. Here are dialogues, recita- 
tions, songs, duets—everything needed to give life 
and pleasure to a juvenile exhibition. 


By Asa Frrz. Boston: 


Tue Practica, Lanp-Drainer. By B, Monn. New- 


York : C. M. Saxton. 

A very useful book for all cultivators, whose land 
requires drainage. The principles of science, and 
the results of experience are here applied, in con- 
nection with the most approved implements. 


Messrs. Merriam, Moore & Co. publish a thor- 
ough and valuable treatise, by Mr. Willard, on As- 
tronomical Geography, teaching the use of globes, 
celestial and terrestrial, in harmony with each 
other. 

Cuvs’s Practicar Grammar. 

& Co. 

A good treatise on the most difficult branch of 
English education. The text is well elucidated by 
diagrams. The classification of words, according to 
their offices and relations, is also a good feature. 
Naturat Goopyess. By Rev. T. F. R. Merceix. New- 

York: A. D. F. Randolph. 

We have already noticed the merits of this book 
at some length, and must now content ourselves 
with announcing this edition from a new publisher. 
A good book. 


New-York: A. 8, Barnes 





Mzmor or Mus. Lucy T. Lonp, of the Chinese Baptist 
Mission. With an introduction by Witt1am Dzay, 
D.D. Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication 
Society. 

Every such biography as this finds or makes its 
own wide circle of readers. We have here, in an- 
other form, the oft-repeated story of self-sacrificing 
piety and love. Though the book proceeds from the 
Baptist Publication House, we have not observed 
that the sectarian quality is at all prominent. Pur- 
chasers of books for Sabbath-schools, or for paro- 
chial libraries, will do well to examine it. 

Tae Gotpen Reep: or, the True Measure of a True 
Church. By B. F. Banrert. New-York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 

Mr. Barrett is a Swedenborgian, and his book is 
written in the interest of what Swedenborgians call 
“the New Church.” The good sense which he often 
exhibits in his own person, and the plausibility with 
which he sets forth his opinions when erroneous, are 
pretty well neutralized by the copious extracts of 
Swedenborg, which are the greater part in bulk as 
well as weight, of every chapter. 

Tae Stave Traps, Domestic anp Fornicy. Why it 
exists, and how it may be extinguished. By. H. C. 


Carey, Author of of “ Principles of Political Econo- 
ete. London: Sampson, Law, Son, «& Co., 


This is every way an American book—author, 
type, paper, printing and binding. How an English 
publisher’s name comes to be in the title page of our 
copy we know not. Mr. Carey is well known as a 
Political Economist of the Anti-Free-Trade School. 
In this work, which is written with great industry 
and great ingenuity, he applies his principles to the 
solution of the great problem—How to abolish 
slavery. 


Tar Srupgenr—N. A. Calkins, 348 Broadway. Vol. 
IX. and X. for 1854—5. 

We have often commended this as a juvenile 
magazine of the very best class. The two volumes 
here bound in one, make an interesting book for 
the family and school library. The Student is pub- 
lished monthly, at the low rate of one dollar a year. 
Howes ror Tur Pxorte, 1x Susuns anp Country. By 

Grrvask WHee.sr, Architect. New-York: Charles 

Scribner. 

This beautiful volume will prove a valuable guide 
to any who would combine taste and comfort with 
economy in a rural or suburban residence. The 
author is already favorably known through an 
earlier work on the same general subject. We are 
sorry to learn that the disaster of fire caused him 
a severe loss in the preparation of this volume. 
The book is finely illustrated, and its wide circula- 
tion will tend to elevate the taste of our citizens and 
to improve the style of their dwellings. 

Arrasa, A NonweaGian AND Laptanp Tae; or, Life and 
and Love in Norway. Translated from Miigge. By 
Epwarp Fry Morris. Philadelphia: Lindsay & 
Blakiston. 1855. 

This graphic and thrilling story introduces the 
reader to the ‘characteristic scenes of Norwegian 
life, with a rare felicity of narration. The web of 
the story is finely woven ; and both the conversa- 
tional and descriptive passages sustain the interest 
of the reader to the close. We do not wonder that 
it has already passed to a fifth edition. Every one 
who reads it will speak well of it. Love is the same 
in the Arctic regions as in the temperate zone; but 
love-scenes in Lapland have novelties unknown to 
our latitude. 
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SOUTHERN DISHONOR. 


To Tae Eprrors or rux INDEPENDENT: 

It has been claimed on behalf of the South, that 
they are distinguished, par excellence, by a sense of 
honor. The Northern people may have moral princi- 
ple, but as distinguished from them the slaveholders 
have that attribute of gentlemen, the sense of honor. 
A beautiful illustration of this claim has been fur- 
nished by the late Missouri raid upon the ballot-boxes 
of Kanzas. The midnight hero who has been con- 
victed of the fraternity of this scheme, had organized 
in various districts of Missouri, secret associations of 
men who were to go over to Kanzas , ust before the 
election, swear themselves into the right to vote as 
residents, and then return to their homes; a most 
legal, manly, and honorable proceeding, truly. For 
it matters not whether or not they could, in his view, 
thus swear on the eafe side of technical perjury; he 
knew that in the eye of honor, in the intent of the 
law, they were swearing to a—lie ; they were not resi- 
dente; they had gone there with no such intent ; their 
animus was revertendi, and not manendi. The princi- 
ple of popular sovereignty had been proclaimed by 
him, the self-declared father of the Nebraska Bill, as 
the principle upon which that bill was based, and by 
whose paramount claim he justified before the coun- 
try the otherwise dishonorable repeal of the Missouri 
Compromise. And what does popular sovereignty 
mean, but that the people shall have their own laws? 
Yet, having won the passage of his bill by this pre- 
tence, he robs the people of Kanzas of the power to 
make their own laws, and imposes upon them, through 
a horde of false swearers stealthily got together, and 
supporting their fraud by violence, a set of laws and 
of officers they have never made. It is nothing to 
urge the unprecedented measures of the Northern 
people to settle the territory. Those measures were 
all lawful and proper; they were open and above- 
board; and had they been met by counter measures 
of a similiar, or of any legal and proper character, 
the course of the opposition would not have invoked 
that just contempt which the actual procedure has 
secured from all honorable men. Nor are the actors 
in the more recent stage of this outrage open to the 
same charge. They were warriors—Atchison was the 
assassin. They crossed the line above ground, and 
not in the mouse-path he had dug out for them. They 
refused to take any but a modified form of the oath— 
we do not recollect the words—and relied upon their 
power to enforce the rest. In a word, they were 
rebels, open and above-board, whilst Atchison stands 
in the light of a man who bought the Nebraska Act 
for the boon of popular sovereignty, then waylaid the 
people and robbed them of the price; and to do this, 
made his miscreants swear that they were residents of 
Kanzas, when he knew that they were every one of 
them residents of Missouri. And this man—this man, 
thus convicting himself upon oath of being no gentle 
man—for no gentleman can lie—is President of the 
United States Senate! For the benefit of any among 
your readers who might be ignorant of that fact, we 
would not mention it, but to thank Heaven that his 
election was before this development of character had 
taken place. The Senate of the United States is sup- 
posed to be composed of gentlemen; and if any mean- 
ness imputed to pedlars of wooden nutmegs and 
Yankee cloaks, can surpass the one in question, we 
should be sorry to have to look to the president of 
that body for exhibition. 

We beseech our Southern neighbors, if we must 
have warfare upon this matter of slavery, let us have 
honorable men to fight with ; and for President of the 
Senate of the Union let us have the most rampant ad- 
vocate of slavery they can offer us, so that he will 
not condemn his cause and disgrace his country by 
such schemes as those by which the present incumbent 
of that office is condemned to posterity. We will 
yield him the respect due to his station when we grant 
to Judas Iscariot the reverence due to an Apostle. 

This must be the feeling of every man who would 
not have the character of his publie men to mortify 
his pride as an AMERICAN, 
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Rev. J. B. Oxeaverann, of New-Haven, Conn., has 
received and accepted a call to the pastorate of the 
Congregational Church at Egremont, Mass. 

In the above parish, God, by his Spirit, has been con- 
verting souls, The good work is going on. At the 
next communion, July Ist. ten persons purpose to 
unite with the church on profession of their faith. 
Others are indulging hope, and others still are in- 
quiring “ What must we do to be saved ?” 








HOW THE UNEMPLOYED POOR OF NEW-YORK 
FARE IN THE COUNTRY. 


To rug Epirons oy Taz INDEPENDENT: 


Dear Sins :—The following letter among many oth- 
ers which might be furnished, illustrate the practical 
character and real usefulness of the organization in 
this eity, under the Presidency of Mr. Peter Cooper, 
for the Protection and Employment of Emigrants. The 
kind interest which you have taken in this Society, as 
sures me that you will feel pleasure in laying it before 
your readers, and I therefore send it to you for publica- 
tion. It should be observed that the writer had, with 
his family, been for some time previously to his leav- 
ing the city dependent on charity for subsistence, and 
was recommended to us by one of the Ward Commit- 
tees. Respectfully yours, 
D. R. Taomason, Gen. Agent. 


“Targe Rivers, Michigan, April 28, 1855.” 
“Mr. Seymour: 

“Kinp Sir :—I write these few lines to you aceording 
to promise, to let you know we saxived, at Michigan 
onthe Saturday night, and we found everything cor- 
rect that Mr. Payson told us at your Office, They are 
very nice people out here, for they received us and 
treated us like brothers, and on the Monday they took 
me to the stores to choose any article of furniture to 
furnish our house, and all kinds of provisions to eat, 
and told me to rest a few days for they knew I was 
tired after such a long journey, and after I commenced 
work they advanced my wages 50 dollars, and put my 
eldest boy to work. Mrs. Marin, the widow with the 
child that came with Mr. Payson, is living with one of 
the firm, and has an excellent place, and she is very 
happy and comfortable. Kind Sir, I now conclude 
with my kind thanks to you and Mr. Thomason, for 
your kindness towards me, and I remain your humble 
servant, Joun Sarrer.” 
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THE UNITED BRETHREN IN CHRIST. 


Tus growing branch of the Church of Christ has 
its “Printing Establishment and Book Concern” in 
Dayton, Ohio. The lot and building, in a central 
part of the city, is secured at the cost of $25,000. 
The establishment is now in successful operation. 
Two of the “ Adams’” steam presses are employed in 
printing books, and 8,300 copies of the weekly Telescope, 
10,500 semi-monthly Sunday-school papers, 2,000 Ger- 
man weekly papers, and 2,000 of a monthly called 
The Magazine. This enterprize is yet in its infancy, 
and exciting a wide and healthful influence on the 
spiritual interests of the Church. 

Within a few years two colleges have been es- 
tablished in Westerville, Ohio, and Hartsville, Indi- 
ana, The annual circular of these institutions show 
that during the year 371 students were in attendance, 
instructed by eight professors. The great want of this 
denomination (decdedly so evangelical and anti-slavery 
in its doctrines, and practices,) is an educated ministry. 
These institutions, under the Divine blessing, will 
furnish such a minisiry as the Church needs, and con- 
tribute largely to the advancement of the cause of 
Christ in our Western Zion. B. W. C. 
June 21, 1855. 
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Tar American Sunday-school Union, in view of ex- 
tending its operations in the West, has recently es- 
tablished a Depository in Cincinnati, Ohio, under 
the charge of George Crosby, Esq., late of Phila- 
delphia. This measure will afford many facilities for 
the promotion of the Sunday-school cause in the wide 
region of country of which Cincinnati isthe com- 
mercial center. 
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Arrival or Missionaries.—Mrs, Benjamin, widow of 
the late Rev. Nathan Benjamin, of Constantinople, ar- 
rived with three children, at this port, on Friday, 22d 
instant. Mre. Hinsdale, formerly of Mosul, came in 
company with Mrs. Benjamin. Mr. Henry A. Schauf- 
fler, son of the Rev. William G. Schaufller, of Constanti- 
nople, arrived the week before. He comes to puraue 
his collegiate education in this country. Mr. and Mra, 
Goodell, of Trebizond, arrived on Monday, 18th inst., 
having returned on account of ill health. All these 
persons have been connected with the Missions of the 
American Board in the Levant. 
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HARVEST REPORTS. 


FOR THE WEEK ENDING JULY 2, 1855, 
Prepared expressly for The Independent, and to be con- 
tinued weekly throughout the season. 

Subscribers and others, in their letters to this office, will confer 
a great favor by sending us the latest reporta as to the state of the 
orops in their localities ; which information we will publish for 
the benefit of all interested. 
New-Hamrsnize.—Rockingham County.—Our sub- 
scriber, W. B., in a letter to this office last week, 
says: 
‘‘Our farmera had concluded a week or so since, 
that the crop of grass would be quite light, but during 
the present week we have been favored with two gen- 
tle and refreshing rains, and there is now a prospect 
that the crop will be fair. Potatoes are now looking 
finely, and unless disease attacks them there must be 
a heavy yield. Corn is quite backward, the weather 
having been, until within a few days, too cold for it to 
thrive. Apples, a good many of which are produced 
in this vicinity, will be a fair crop, considering that 
this is not the “apple year.” Of other crops—oats, 
rye, and various light productions—I think there will 
be an average yield. On the whole, we have abundant 
reason, in this vicinity, to rejoice in our harvest pros- 
pects.” 


Ruove Istanv.—The following is from our sub- 
scriber, A. Y.: 

“Tn this seotion (Northern Rhode Island) cold 
weather and drought have considerably retarded the 
growth of all the crops, Grass has suffered most, and 
not more than two-thirds the average yield will be se- 
cured, Corn, until within a few days, looked yellow 
and sickly, but under the influence of a genial sun and 
warm nights is coming forward rapidly. Potatoes, 
despite'the droughs, look finely, and from the unusually 
large quantity planted, a large yield is confidently 
looked for. Rye and oats, though not an important 
part of our crops, generally look well. 

“Fruit trees have suffered severely during the ‘ cat- 
erpillar season” ; in some cases entire orchards have 
been stripped clean of their leaves, and it is feared 
that young trees are injured permanently. The pros- 
pect for fruit is bad.” 


New-Yor«.—Frie County.—C. B. L., a subscriber, 
thus writes: 

“Rain has fallen plentifully for the last three weeks. 
English grains look well. Indian corn is backward ; 
it has been badly cut by worms; prospect not fair. 
Newly-seeded pieces of grass look well, but the old 
meadows were so injured by the drought of last year 
that they do not promise an average yield. Apples 
will be plenty. Root crops look finely. Potatoes, if 
they escape the rot, will be abundant.” 

Onondaga County.—A correspondent of the Country 
Gentleman says : 

“Until yesterday, we have not even experienced a 
specimen of summer weather. In low situations there 
has been frost, as there was on the morning of the 18th. 
Of course every description of vegetation is in a back- 
ward state. We are three weeks behind any season 
since 1847, and ten to fourteen days behind the latest. 
Corn is very small; it looks generally as though the 
small and yellow variety had been planted. There is 
plenty of time for a good medium crop, if we can have 
favorable weather through the two next months. Corn 
can never be considered as doomed until after the 1st 
of July. I never saw potatoes promise so finely as at 
present, and with a plenty of them in our cellars we 
need not starve. Hay will be much less abundant 
than last year. We may probably calculate upon half 
of the usual yield. Pasturage is good. Barley and 
oats are looking very well, but coming up slowly. 
Wheat, what little is now growing in Onondaga, wears 
a good appearance, but it is too early to pronounce it 
exempt from the ravages of the midge. 

“Of fruits, cherries will fail entirely, and plums be 


but little better. Apples, I should thin promised 
well. Garden vegetation is late, with everything 
else.” 


Monroe County.—The Union, of Rochester, says: 

“That the prospects of the wheat crop are improv- 
jng, and now promise a fair yield. We have before 
us some wheat stalks from Henrietta, which, on an 
average, are six feet eight inches high, and well headed. 
The wheat is of two varieties: the Soule’s and the 
Mediterranean. In the field from which these stalks 
were taken, there were signs of the insect some time 
since, but during the cold weather which prevailed, it 
disappeared altogether, and the crop now promises 
well.” 

Ulster Oounty.—Rev. W. S. Moore, of this County, 
writes to the Agriculturist : 

“Since tha rains, winter grain has improved won- 
derfully. Early in the season the prospect for winter 
grain was very bad in this region. Indeed, not a few 
pieces were hopelessly injured by the winter. Where 
this was not the case there is now the promise of a 
fair crop. Grass remains short and backward, and I 
fear that the hay crop will be defective. Oats are 
doing well. An unusual quantity of corn has been 
planted. Peach blossoms were generally killed in this 
section, but all other kinds of fruit promise well at 
the present time.” 


Pennsyivania.— Westchester County.—A correspond- 
ent of the Agriculturist says: 

“From the present prospects, there will be large 
crops of both corn and wheat this season, for the late 
rains have placed wheat out of danger of a drought. 
I hear many complaints of the fly in our State, in 
wheat, and worms in corn; soon after the latter was 
planted it became very dry, and the cut-worms laid 
whole fields in ruins, and many were planted over. 

“Oats look well all over this part of the country, 
as far as I have seen or heard, and we expect to have 
large crops.” 


Greene County.—Here we learn that the most cheer- 
ing indications of an abundant harvest greet the eye 
at every step of the traveler through this State. 
There is a larger quantity of corn and potatoes plant- 
ed than usual; while wheat, rye, oats, and barley, 
are more abundant, and prove fairer than ever before. 


Vinernta.—The farmers in Halifax county have com- 
meneed their wheat harvest. The grain is said to be 
generally fine and the yield flattering. In Prince 
George county, where the crop, it is said, will be a 
full average one, harvest will commence in a few daye. 

In Albemarle county the wheat is ready for the 
sickle, and the quality will, it is believed, be better 
than for years past; some farmers say that they have 
not had such wheat for the last ten years. In South- 
west Virginia the fly has done much damage, but as 
unusually large quantities of wheat were sown, the 
harvest, it is expected, will be far more abundant than 
usual. 


Micnicax.—Calhoun County.—J. J. B., one of our 
numerous subscribers in this county, favors us with 
the following account of the prospects in his section: 

“The dry weather of the last summer and winter 
has been succeeded by a fall of rain almost unparal- 
leled in the history of this section of the State. The 
streams and small lakes have never been so full but 
once, since the recollection of the oldest settlers. 
Great fears have been entertained that the wheat 
crop would be cut off by the insect working in the 
lower end of the stalk, close down to the root ; but 
these have now ceased their work, and fears are quiet- 
ed on this point. Some fields sown on light sandy 
soil are nearly destroyed, but generally where it was 
well put in, on a good soil, there will be an aver- 
age crop. Throughout this county, and in parts of 
Jackson, Kalamazoo, and Cass counties, from which 
the writer has reliable information, the crop will be 
full 25 per cent. better than last year. Since the Ist of 
June, the weather has been very wet and eold—rains 
almost every day, with four severe frosts—the last on 
the morning of the 13th. Fruit suffered but very 
little, being protected by heavy foliage. The culti- 
vation of fruit is becoming an item of considerable 
importance in this section, and apples, plums, and 
cherries will be plenty this season. Peaches were 
killed by frost in most localities. Many fields of corn 
were frozen, but will not be entirely killed. Oats, 
barley, potatoes, and clover never bid fairer for a good 
crop, and if we have no more cold weather, we may 
expect a fair crop of corn. Sheep-shearing has just 
elosed, and the clip will probably be an average one. 


Shiawassee County.—A. B. C, a subscriber, says: 
“The prospects of crops are good at present. In this 
County we have had an abundance of rain of late, 
which has helped grass, oats, and wheat very much. 
Fruit in this section were mostly cut off by frost, yet 
we have no reason to complain.” 


Wisconsin.—The Kenosha Telegraph of last week 
says that “ recently this section of the country has been 
visited by copious showers. Had they come a little 
earlier it would have been better, but asit is they are 
opportune, and will doimmense good. We stated last 
week, on the authority of farmers, that the wheat 
crop was thin, and could not come in otherwise. 
These rains will do for it all that can be done, and if 
there are no further draw-backs during the season, 
although thin, it will be of good quality, and will on 
the average be a good yield.” 


Winnebago County.—The editor of the Democrat 
says: 

“We have ,had occasion, during the last week, to 
visit a considerable portion of the county, and think, | 
on the whole, the prospects for the farmer were never 
better than now. Some of our farmers are borrowing | 
trouble, for fear there will be a drought, and it is true | 


| that the ground is dry, We have had some fine 


showers within a fortnight, and do not believe there | 
is any danger of a famine. Both winter and spring | 
wheat look very fine. Spring crops are a little back 

ward, it is true, but they present a good healthy color | 
and appearance, and there is plenty of time yet for | 
them to grow to a rich harvest.” 

Walworth County.—We learn from our subscriber | 
G. M. that it has been extremely dry in the Southern 
Counties of Wisconsin, until within about eeven days, 
Grass on the uplands will be a literal failure. Spring 
wheat is injured by drought and bug, and cannot be 
more than half a crop. Corn is very small and back- 
ward, but stands well, and if the rest of the season is 
favorable, shall expect a fair yield. The Northern 
counties, in the vicinity of Wisconsin River and 
Green Bay, have been visited by seasonable rains, and 
crops of all kinds promise well. . 

Canapa.—A Toronto paper says that “the drought 
previously was so long-continued that the spring crops 
appeared likely to be a failure. The fall wheat had 
also suffered, but it was so strong and well grown 
that it was beyond serious danger. It is universally 
admitted by farmers that there never were better 
prospects of an overflowing harvest of the Canadian 
staple than this season. The breadth of land sown 
is enormous, and the growth equally so. Canada 
will be almost entirely recompensed for the evil effects 
of the war on monetary affairs, should the present 
prospect of the crops be fulfilled.” 

St. Catharines.—Says a correspondent of the Jour- 
nal: “T he region around St. Catharines is a finer and 
more productive soil than that of the Genesee Valley. 
It is warmer, (strange as this may seem,) and the 
crops are heavier than they are on any portion of the 
great line of communication from Albany to Niagara. 
Agriculture shows evidences at every step of the su- 
perior care, taste, and assiduity with which the English, 
Scotch, and Welsh cultivate their grounds.” 

Catironnia.—From all accounts, there will be no 
scarcity of breadstuffs in California. Seven vessels 
have been loaded with wheat and flour for the Atlan- 
tic and Australian ports. The Times of San Fran- 
cisco says it is the general belief among farmers, and 
others who have had opportunities of observation, 
that the heavy crops of the past year will be far ex- 
ceeded by those of the present; and in this view of 
the case, and impelled by the long-existing low prices 
of farm products, business men have at length resolved 
to ship, in search of a market, a large portion of the 
grain, flour, ete., which California has in surplus. 








(PREPARED EXPRESELY FOR TUK INDEPENDENT.) 


BEEVES. 

For the past six months this branch of business has been one 
of wild speculation at times by parties, many of whom have had 
but litde experience in the trade, induced, it is said, by the re- 
ports in the papers. A back-woodsman will perchance get hold 
of a New-York paper and with astonishment learns for the first 
time the bigh price of cattle in this market, and captivated by 
the all absorbing anticipation, at once embarks in the new enter- 
prise with the earnings of a number of years, little thinking in 
bis poor decernment that the greater part of it is liable to be 
swept away by the rapid fluctuation in prices. Such are some of 
the lessons learned by these who, we hope, will be satisfied with 
a safe and legitimate ealling, and leave the cattle trade to enjoy 
its former natural course, Atyesterday’s market there were about 
500 head, which at Wednesday's prices, namely 

Best quality offered........... eoveee LIIGIXKC 
Good retailable quality 103¢¢. 
SHEEP AND LAMBS. 

The common qualities are selling at a shade lower, prices and 
the supplies remaining on hand are quite large. Some 105 have 
been taken for shipping at $6.50 per head, also some poor sheep 
for the country as store sheep. 

MILK COWS 

Are of slow sale, and those few that are saleable are taken by 

private families at $40@$50. . 
VEAL CALVES 

Are in plentiful supply, and prices are rather easier. 
good quality at Gc., and extra 6) , live weight, 

(Owing to the occurrence of the anniversary of our National 
Independence there will be no market held that day.) 


Bales of 


*O- 
REVIEW OF THE MARKET.—July 2. 


Asuss.—A speculative demand for both kinds has prevailed 
since our last, main)y purchased by brokers who are interested 
in forcing up the market. But as shippers sre out of the mar- 
ket, the speculators will find it too much tocsrry, and t he mar- 
ket shows signs of weakness at the close 


Beeswax.—The market is firm, 
cash. 


Sales of yellow at 274@28e. 


Corrsg,—The inquiry has been moderate for all kinds except 
Rio at full former prices. A very large business was done on 
Friday ; 10,000 bags of Rio, all on speculation, changed hands 
at9%@l0%c. The sales of Rio for the week are 15,000 bags, at 
9% @llc. The stock offering is not large. The eales of other 
descriptions have been moderate ; for the rates we refer to our 
revised Prices Current. 


Cotton.—Dullness has coatinued to be the predominant feature 
of the market since our last report. The newa per Baltic has not 
materially changed the phases of matters, and although a decline 
of 2{c. (eince her arrival,) has been submitted to by holders, still 
this has entirely failed to impart any animation to the lifeless 
demand. At the close prices are steadier, and the inquiry more 
active. The sales for the week are 10,000 bales, mostly effected 
within the range of our annexed quotations. 

ON. 
Mobile. N. O, & Tex. 
@ y 5 


7 & 


Fiovur Anp Mgat.—The arrivals of Western and State flour 
since Tuesday last have been fair, and have consisted mainly of 
ordinary brands, which have been excsedingly difficult of sale. 
These have been pressed on the market, and have declined 
daily. Other grades have declined in sympathy, the very warm 
weather increasing the depression and anxiety to realize, as 
much of that here is not likely to stand the present warm wea- 
ther. Extra brands of Ohio and Genesee, long and favorably 
known, still command our extreme figures, although in moderate 
quantities, A fair demand may be noted for future delivery, 
and sundry considerable sales of “S:ate” have been made for 
July and the last halfof July at $8 50. Contracts to the extent of 
25 to 30,000 bbis. maturing this month hive been settled thi s 
week at $8 3734@$9 00. The arrivals in prospect are light, and 
inquiry is poor for the mediocye grades at the close. 

The decline since our last is 57}@50c. per bbl. Canadian 
flour has declined in sympathy with other kinds ; but with lig ht 
arrivals, present and prospective, large holders appear to be 
quite indifferent about selling. But the current high prices, as 
compared with good State and Western brands, has restricted its 
consumption. The stock is moderate. Closing dull at $9 75@ 
10 75, for common to best brands. Southern flour has been quite 
unsettled. Early in the week there was quite apanic in the low 
grades; but much of that offered as Southern proves to be very 
common Ohio, in part from Upper Lake wheat. This siuff has 
been sold at $10@10 25, while standard brands of Southern 
command $10 50@l1. The stock here is about 10,000 bbls. in 
first hands. Rye flour has receded, and is dull at the decline. 
Corn meal has also fallen off, but is nst plenty, although very 
quiet. 

Fisu.—There is still a great scarcity of dry eod. Sales of 3,000 
quintals, at $3 25 for Grand Bank, and $8 37} for St. George’s 
Bank. Mackerel are steady and firm; sales of 1,600 Ibs. at $4@ 
$4 50. Tho principal sales are No. 3. Nos. 1 and 2 are dull. 
Shad are steady; sales of 300 hif. bbls. Conn. $10 25@$9 25, 
for Nos. one and two, Box herring are quiet; sales of scaled 
at 30@40c. 

Since writing the above two cargoes of codfish bave arrived, 
and been sold at $4 25, which is a decline om the &t. George’s 
Bank. Mackerel! is rather better; sales of 250 bbls, No. 2 at 
$8 75, amd 1,000 quintals No. 3 at $4@4 50. 

Freatuers.—The market is firm. Sales of 600 lbs, Tennessee, 
at 36 cents. cath. 

Froits.— Raisins continue in moderate stock. The sales since 
our last issue have been but trifling; prices have edvanced con- 
siderably. At the close layers are firmly held at $2 90@3, and 
bunch at $2 50@? 624, from second hands, there being none 
now in importers’ hands, Leghorn citron is of slow sale at 18@ 
18ic. Sales separated at 19@19j}c.,, are rather too much for the 
credulity of those best posted in the trade, In icreign fresh fruit 
an extensive business has been done, Pine apples are more 
abundant than fcr years past; several cargoes are here untouch- 
ed; prices are considerably lower. Banannas are eelling at LI@ 
12c,; Baracoa cocoanuts at 27@23c. Oranges and lemons have 
not changed materially in price ; the seles have been large, Dried 
fruits are as before quoted. 


Gratn.—In wheat the business bas beea exceedingly limite ds 
the supply of good is so moderate that little has transpired, Com- 
mon qualities are not wanted, and our quotations are nominal, 
Choice white wheat is much wanted. New has been offered 
sparingly from Charlestoa, (by steamer,) but in poor order— 
quitedam). Asmall lot of new red changed hands at $2 42— 
anextreme price. Rye declined soon after our last, but has 
since recovered in part, and is now held for late figures, Oats 
have variei slightly; at the close a firmer feeling was apparent, 
with more doing. Corn has rapidly declined, the arrivals being 
very large present and prospective, and the unfa vorable advices 








from Europe have added to the depression. The decline has 


been about 6Qic. per bush., a part of which has since been re- 


covered, but this is temporary. A very large business 
done in filling contracts at 92@9%5c. for this month. 


has been 


IiipEs.—The market continues 
favor of buyers. The 
720 Augos‘ura. The 
125,000, as follows : 

19,500 Dry Bueaos Ayres. 
54,700 Rio Grande. 
26,500 “ Orinoco. 
3800 ‘** Porto Cabello and Barcelona 
1350 ** African, 
9,000 ‘* Matamoras, &c. 
— “ Curacao. 
Savauilla, 
Maracaibo. 
San Juan, 
Marapham. 
Chagres. 
** Southern and Texas. 
‘© West India 
“ California. 
2,400 salted Buenos Ayres and Bio Grande, 


very dull, and prices are in 
moderate, Sales to-day of 
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Hors.—There is a fair demand at 25@27ec. for common to 
choice. The stock is light, and the market isin an excited state. 

Inon.—A better demand may be noted for Scotch Pig, b ut at 
lower prices, Sales at $28 cash, and $29@30 six months. 

LEATHER.—The market rules quiet, on'y the usual Saturday’s 
business has been done at full previous prices, The receipts of 
Hemlock for the week were 44,600 sides, and of Oak 7,900 sides. 

Leap.—Is in more request, but the firmness of holders checks 
operations. Sales of 200 tons English at $6 00, to arrive. Galena 
is quiet ; last sale at $6 25, time and interest. 

MoLasses.—In the absence of an adequate supply of both 
prime New-Orleans and of Foreiga—transactions of any magai- 
tude have been retarded. The demand is good at an advance of 
lc. on some qualities. Prices at the close are buoyant, 


Navat Stores.—The market for Spirits Turpentine is steady, 
with a moderete inquiry. Sales of 300 bbls, at 40@4lc. cash— 
the latter price in shipping order. Crude is dull, and the prices 
are heavier. The sales are 200 bbls. Wilmington at $3 per 280 
Ibs. Common Roun has been in fair demand, and prices are 
firm, with sales of 1300 bbls, Wilmington at $1 85 per 310 lbs., 
delivered. Othsr grades remain very quiet. The stocks of 
these are not large. Thin Tar is dull, and tends downwards, 
with sales of Wilmington at $2 75, and shipping at $3 12\4 per 
bbl, Pitch is saleable at $2 50, ; 


Natts.—The market is steady. Sales of cut at 3i@3‘<c. cash, 
snd 3%c. 6 mos. 


OiLs.—znglish Linseed is nominal and inactive, at 86@87c. for 
whole lots. Sales in lois from store at 87@S88e., cash. Crude 
Whale is quiet, and prices are firm, with eales at the Eastward at 
73c., which is rather firmer, Refined is unchanged. Crude 
Sperm is held at $1 80, cash. Manufactured is quiet at previous 
rates. Lard oi! is steady, with sales of 500 bble, Western, at 
85@873¢c., cash and4 mos. Red is firm; sales, 109 bbis. West- 
ern at 60c. cash. 

Porators.—The market is quiet at $4 for new southern and 
$6 for Bermuda ; $2 50@$3 for common old crop mercer ; 82Q@ 
$2 50 for red and white; and $1 50 for Long Island. 

Provisions.—Holders of pork continue to evince much firm- 
ness, The arrivals have been light, and there is still some specu- 
lative inquiry for forward delivery ; but we notice little inclination 
to sell, The rapid advance since the beginning of the month and 
the very light arrivals at “tide-water” thus far this soneen, has 
induced great firmness and con‘dence in future high prices. At 
the current prices the consumption will no doubt be much di 
minished ; but it is now well understood that the supp! here and 
in the interior bares no proportion to the wants of ae countr. 
mers shipping inquiry has been moderate, but is up to last — 
when prices were $4 to $6 lower, Prime mess is in goed supply. 
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has been in lively request, at improving prices, 
held higher, but generally above the views of by 
stock is red 
out of market—has advanced and is wanted for 
meats have been ia fair demand at steady prices, Lard b 
vanced and is held with great firmness; the inquiry | meth 


has come to hand in great abundance, and prices ar, Still Io 
and the tendency is downward. Cheese is plenty an4 is _ 


Piasten.—The market is lower; sales of 590 
white at $3 50, and calcined at $1 75, with sales of 999 ))) 

Riot.—The transactions have been on a small scale 
lastissue. They will not exceed 700 tierc*s at 5% Q@6x 
have continued firm. The receipts have been abou; 64 
sales, and the stock now on hand is quite small, 
Batavia noticed in our last has been re-shipped to Londs, 
sales have been effected of London dressed East Ing 
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Adam'tine, City.— 21 
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